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MKF predicts 
GRAPE TRENDS 


E¥4 Carol Caldwell-Ewart © Associate publisher 


hat’s that old advertising slo- 

gan? “When E.F. Hutton 

speaks, everybody listens?” 

Well, when Motto Kryla & 

Fisher LLP (MKF) speaks, the 
wine industry listens. The St. Helena, 
CA, firm of wine business consultants 
and accountants counts 200 wineries 
representing 80% of California wine 
sales among its clients. In May, Robert 
Mondavi and Fred Furth joined other 
industry leaders to hear the latest news 
at MKF’s 1999 Grape Trends Forum. 

For the second year, MKF has pro- 
duced its Grape Trends Report based on 
the data gathered from its wine indus- 
try clients. This year, the report (avail- 
able for $200) includes 100 pages of 
forecasts and history in charts and data 
tables that predict wine supply and 
demand, grape prices, tonnage, acreage, 
and yields, and define historical, 
regional, and varietal trends. The forum 
offered an analysis of information from 
the report. 

Vic Motto began the day asking “Can 
the wine boom last?” and answered 
himself with a resounding “Yes!” 
declaring that “There is no wine glut,” 
because demand is exceeding supply, 
and that “per capita wine consumption 
figures indicate strong growth and an 
expanding consumer base” for the 
wine industry. 

Consumption data indicating that 
the wine industry is losing consumers 
are wrong, Motto says, because they are 
often based on population figures that 
include children. With a mini-baby 


boom in progress, any gains the wine 
industry has been making have been 
hidden behind the rapid growth of the 
under-21 population. 

MKF went back 11 years and cor- 
rected the calculations of per capita 
wine consumption. When the numbers 
for children are factored out, the U.S. 
population shows a net increase of 2 
million adults per year. “So,” Motto 
asserts, “as long as the wine industry is 
staying level in per capita consump- 
tion, we are adding our share of the 2 
million new consumers per year.” (The 
Wine Market Council reports that 11% 
of the U.S. adult population are the 
“core” wine drinkers.) Though this 
runs counter to popular thinking, 
Motto says, it is consistent with the 
increases in sales and demand MKF 
clients are experiencing almost across 
the board. 

In another change significant to the 
industry, Motto reports that U.S. sales 
of premium California wine ($3 per 
bottle and above) surpassed sales of 
generic/jug California wine in 1994. 


Bottles per capita 


1993 1998 
Premium wine 3.8 59 
Generic wine Ail BS} 
Total per’capita’ 7.9 917 


% change 
55% 
8% 


Premium wine consumption has 
shown an increase of 9%, compounded 
annually, and luxury and _ ultra-pre- 
mium wine consumption is growing 
even faster. 


Economic lessons 

As the U.S. wine industry matures, 
Motto recounts, it gains a better under- 
standing of the economic picture and 


what to expect in recessions, for exam- 
ple. Conventional wisdom has said that 
wine sales falter during a recession. In 
fact, says Motto, the opposite may be 
true, and he points to what MKF calls 
the Japanese Paradox. 

Currently, the Japanese economy is in 
trouble; unemployment is rampant, 
and there are no short-term solutions. 
Yet, in 1998, California wine exports to 
Japan rose 300% and per case price also 
increased, while other California 
exports to this very important trading 
partner were down 15%. 

The lesson here, Motto believes, is 
that “Wine can be successfully mar- 
keted during economic turmoil, if we 
keep our marketing hats on.” He adds, 
“Economists consider wine insensitive 
to changes in the economy.” 

Motto asserts that “Wine sales are 
affected more by marketing efforts than 
by changes in the economy.” The 
French Paradox — a happy marketing 
accident — increased red wine sales in 
the U.S. by 40%, during a recession. As 
further evidence of the benefits of mar- 
keting, he cites, Beringer Wine Estates 
recently tripled advertising of its 
Meridian Vineyards brand in certain 
markets, and sales in those markets 
rose 50%. 

Most vintners have their business 
priorities reversed, Motto contends. 
Too often they are focused on selling 
100% of the product when they should 
be working to improve market position 
and command profitable prices. 

These skewed priorities helped the 
industry get in trouble during the last 
recession in the late 1980s. U.S. winer- 
ies struggled, Motto says, because most 
were not financially strong going into 
the recession. About half were already 
losing money. In 1989, a huge vintage 
received bad wine reviews, and in 1991, 
the biggest vintage ever frightened the 
wineries into cost cutting. 

One of the first cuts was inevitably to 
marketing budgets. Focused on selling 
100% of their wine, wineries then began 
cutting their margins through dis- 
counts and programming. A capital cri- 
sis with money too tight made vintners 
desperate to sell. And then phylloxera 
hit. Bad times were made worse by no 
marketing to strengthen sales and no 
profits on the sales that were made. 

Wineries are in a much better posi- 
tion today to withstand economic 
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squalls. Demand is growing; there is a 
shortage of premium grapes; prices are 
high. “Wine shortages have done what 
discounts and programs couldn’t do 
during the recessions,” Motto notes. 
“We have new categories, new brands, 
and we have closed the gap with 
French wine prices.” 

The lesson from this experience, 
Motto asserts, is that “wineries must 
manage for profitability, not for vol- 
ume. 

“We are learning from other beverage 
producers: They don’t overproduce; 
they maintain good margins; and they 
always invest in marketing, which is 
paid for by their high margins. This is a 
model the wine industry needs to fol- 
low. 

“The beer industry is subject to the 
same regulations as the wine industry, 
but they have built a tremendous mar- 
ket base.” 


Never the same again 
“The wine industry is shifting into 
high gear, making major shifts reflect- 
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ing fundamental changes in the busi- 
ness. It will never be the same again,” 
Motto pronounces. 

What are those changes? When sales 
of California premium wine exceeded 
generics for the first time in 1994, pre- 
mium wine prices and volume acceler- 
ated, and that movement stimulated 
grape price-category shifts across the 
industry. Since 1998, sales of premium 
varietals grown in California’s interior 
regions have exceeded coastal pre- 
mium grapes, which will further stimu- 
late the growth and presence of pre- 
mium wines. California is now known 
for premium wine, asserts Motto. 

In the last 10 years, premium grapes 
have gone from 25% of the total value 
of grapes produced in California to 
75%, and they have increased to 52% of 
quantity, Motto reports. From 1987 to 
1997, the red varietal focus has shifted 
from generic varieties to Merlot and 
Cabernet Sauvignon; white varietals 
have shifted from Sauvignon Blanc and 
French Colombard to Chardonnay. 

Pressure on prices is pushing super- 


PNiteR ANC. 
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3| and our current availabiity list. 


GREEN GROWING VINES 
DORMANT POTTED VINES 
DORMANT BAREROOT GRAFTS 
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CUSTOM GRAFTING 

PREMIUM FRENCH CLONES 
PREMIUM CALIFORNIA CLONES 
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ON-SITE CONSULTATIONS 


Just call us at (707) 773-4557 or 
(800) 648-1681 for more information 


4288 BODEGA AVE. 
PETALUMA, CA 94952 


premium wines to move into the ultra- @ 
premium category and on up the chain. 
Generic producers are getting on the 
premium bandwagon. Prices and per 
capita consumption are still growing. 


Supply and demand 

MKF economist Eric Sims covered 
the supply and demand portion of the 
Grape Trends Report. He says state gov- 
ernment grape statistics are incorrect, 
and MKF has developed numbers of its 
own, looking at trends through the last 
several years and projecting them for- 
ward to 2003. 

MKF’s report considers California 
grape sources by region, looking at the 
southern interior (Fresno, Kern, Kings, 
Madera, Merced, Stanislaus, and Tulare 
counties), northern interior (Sacra- 
mento, San Joaquin, Solano, and Yolo 
counties), central coast (Monterey, San 
Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara counties), 
and north coast (Napa, Sonoma, 
Mendocino, and Lake counties) grow- 
ing areas. 

It divides grape categories into popu- 
lar premium ($3 to $7), super-premium 
($7 to $14), ultra-premium ($14 to $30), 
and luxury (over $30). Because 80% of 
the market is in Chardonnay, Cabernet 
Sauvignon, and Merlot, MKF only 
developed forecasting models for these 
grapes and case goods. 

Sims reports that the demand for 
Chardonnay is strong and getting 
stronger. In the popular-premium cate- 
gory, demand is growing at 12% per 
year and is fairly in balance with sup- 
ply. At the super-premium level, 
demand is increasing at 15% and sup- 
ply may come up a little short. Ultra- 
premium “is one of the hottest seg- 
ments with demand growth at 20% far 
out-stripping supply.” 

He suggests that “now is the time to 
move your Chardonnay _ brands 
upward in price or to launch higher- 
priced brands.” It’s also time to offer 
increased education, he adds, “to teach 
consumers the quality difference 
between interior and coastal wines and, 
to explain why there is a price-differen- 
tial between California and Coastal 
AVA wines.” 

The growth in demand for Cabernet 
Sauvignon will soon outpace supply, 
Sims predicts. In the popular-premium 
and super-premium categories, the 
increase in demand is 15% and growth 
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i: in supply can’t keep up. In the ultra- 


premium category, growth in demand 
is 20%, which will greatly outpace sup- O r { e 
ply by 2001. 


Merlot is “by far the biggest chal- 


Joe Ciatti 
lenge,” Sims says. It’s the only category ?D 1s 

where MKF predicts over-supply after ( en ury 
2000, even though demand is increas- 

ing by at least 22% per year in all cate- 
gories. In the ultra-premium category, 


rere oly 25 ype sear The Joseph W. Ciatti Company is the wine industry’s 


but there is still the potential for over- largest and most comprehensive bulk wine brokerage. ae 
° A 6 . 6 ° tt 
supply. With headquarters in California, with offices in South ah 
Pri America and Europe, the Ciatti Company offers 
rices ) 
Sims forecasts that Chardonnay complete and thorough access to the world’s supply of 
grape prices will average $2,300 per ton wine and grape products. 


in Napa County in 2003; $2,400 in 
Sonoma County; $1,800 in Mendocino; , eo . 
$1,700 on the central coast; and $800 in Our Brokers and on-staff Oenologists specialize in: Richard de los ees 


the northern interior. - Premium varietals and generic bulk wines 
Cabernet Sauvignon sales will average : 

$3,800 in Napa; $3,000 in Sonoma; $2,300 * Grape crushing contracts 

in Mendocino; $2,200 in Lake; and stay - Long-term grape and bulk wine contracts 

flat in the northern interior by 2003. “I sate oases 

predict there will be sales of Napa Valley ‘3 P 


Cabernet Sauvignon of $10,000 a ton in C Grape and fruit concentrates ; 
u : “ G Li 
a ee here were po o00iper - Brandy and other specialty alcohol products — 
ton sales in 1998.” . : ; 
By 2008, Sims expects, Merlot will * Market analysis and inventory valuation 


sell for an average of $2,500 in Napa; 
$2,200 in Sonoma; $1,800 in Mendocino; 


5 Bs 
$1,600 in Lake; and prices will be down © “ay \ 


to $600 in the interior. 
Grape supplies in Napa and Sonoma JOSEIPA VW. CLAT TT Chae Brain 
counties are becoming fixed, Sims NY _ 
explains, and prices there will rise as a ao ree 4 
result. A fixed supply and a growing 
demand are a winery’s dream; the only 
variable is price. Sims expects that the 


unfulfilled demand in some categories 1101 Fifth Avenue * Suite 170 * San Rafael, CA 94901 
for Cabernet Sauvignon willbe at least Telephone: 415.458.5150 * Fax: 415.458.5160 - 
partly filled from the over-supply of Andy Bivona 
Merlot and predicts that over-supply 
will result in a push of advertising and 
marketing for the varietal. SOUT AMERIC. A BUROPE 

Though the Grape Trends Report data Bs eee ee, MHL 
does not break out supply and demand BMG 
analysis for the luxury wine category, 
Sims says, the category is growing by Eliodoro Yanez #2962 2 Rue Placentin _ 
about 25% per year, with 1.4 million Officina 502 * Santiago, CL Montpellier, FR 34000 Dennis Collins 
cases sold last year. Projected tonnage Telephone: 562.334.8011 Telephone: 33.467.913535 — 
by district is detailed in the report for Fax: 562.334.8013 Fax: 33.467.913536 
the luxury category by county. ° 

Coronel Rodriguez 1122 
i What does the future hold? Mendoza, AR 5500 
MKF partner Mike Fisher predicts Telephone: 546.120.3434 


that the future will bring further polar- 
ization between high-volume brands 
and high-margin brands in the wine 


Fax: 546.120.0028 
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industry. For volume brands, focused 
on volume growth rather than price, 
grape supply is critical. This market 
segment is very competitive, he points 
out, and driven by market share. As it 
matures, the volume brands market 
segment will mature into another con- 
sumer goods growth industry. The vol- 
ume brands market segment will 
require a significant increase in adver- 


tising, both generic and brand advertis- 
ing. Fisher expects product quality in 
this segment will also improve. 

Price is the focus for high-margin 
brands, Fisher explains. They grow in 
pricing, and volume growth is sec- 
ondary. Brand image and brand mar- 
keting are critical. Successful high-mar- 
gin brands will have margins in excess 
of 50%. “They can spend up to 35% of 


We have 
raised 

the standard 
of cork 
companies. 


—_— 


— 


And if your cork 

company isnt keeping 
pace with the kind of 
quality control, processing 
technology, and service 
improvements that we 
have introduced into the 
American cork business, 
maybe you should call 


someone who Its. 


Again. 


Juvenal Direct 


We're changing the way 
corks are sold in America. 


P.O. Box 5449 

Napa, CA 
94581-5449 

Phone 707.254.2000 
Fax 707.642.2288 
JuvenalD@aol.com 


Plant 

120 Dodd Court 
American Canyon, CA 
94589 


revenues on marketing and sales and @ 
be able to afford it,” Fisher contends. 
They'll have a limited supply of wines 
but expanding distribution, ultimately 
to the level seen with the luxury 
Champagne cuvees such as Dom 


Perignon. 
“Know where you are in this 
process,” Fisher advises wineries. 


Identify which segment of the market 
your winery competes in and make 
decisions that are consistent with being 
successful in that segment. 


Impact of recent sales 

Four super- or ultra-premium winer- 
ies have sold on the north coast in the 
last year: Geyser Peak Vineyard 
(Geyserville), Sonoma-Cutrer Vineyards 
(Windsor), and Simi Winery (Healds- 
burg) in Sonoma County, and Franciscan 
Estates (Rutherford) in the Napa Valley. 
Fisher says the sales tell a lot about the 
current and future state of the wine 
industry. 

The buyers, respectively, are Fortune 
Brands, a publicly held conglomerate 
that also owns several consumer 
brands including Titlist golf balls and 
Jim Beam liquor; Brown Forman, a fam- 
ily-controlled but publicly held com- 
pany that owns Jack Daniels and Fetzer 
Vineyards; and Canandaigua (Simi and 
Franciscan), a generic and popular-pre- 
mium wine producer that is also family 
controlled but publicly held. 

Taking the market valuation of 
Robert Mondavi and Beringer Wine 
Estates, which are publicly-held com- 
panies, as a benchmark, the buyers 
paid a premium of between 30% and 
100% for these wineries, says Fisher. 
Based on historic ratios, they may have 
overpaid, he notes, but based on a 
growing super-premium wine business 
and the synergies between the buyers 
and the wineries acquired, they did not. 

The buyers are already in the wine 
and spirits business, though none have 
had significant experience in the high- 
end wine business. They each bring 
many strengths to the table: They know 
distribution and the value of consumer 
brands from their other holdings. They 
have financial resources, management 
expertise, and have experience in man- 
aging growth. They each have a fresh 
perspective on brand marketing. 

But they bring weaknesses, too, 
Fisher explains. They are new to the 
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July 1, 1999 Bird Damage Control Bulletin 


Announcing the onlyrandom, programmable 
bird repeller with 8 different distress calls. 


Introducing the new Program- 
mable Bird Gard Super PRO with 


8 different distress calls. 

Each Programmable Bird Gard 
Super PRO has and 8 different digi- 
tal distress calls... including Linnets, 
Starlings, Robins, Blackbirds, 
Crows, Bluejays, Grackles and a 
Hawk alert call. That means you 
can change the calls as often as you 


> super-premium wine business; manage- 
ment is centralized; and as publicly held 
companies, they are focused on next 
quarter’s earnings rather than the long 
term. 

It’s to be expected that they will 
increase volume and prices at their new 
wineries. 

Why have they entered the business 
now? Fisher contends that the outlook in 
the industry is positive and the right 
wineries were available. During the last 
boom in the industry, Japanese compa- 
nies which were attracted to the industry 


Michigan State U-Benton Harbor, Ml 

Both the grower and | were im- 
pressed that the Bird Gard signifi- 
cantly lower bird pressure on this 
planting."--Thomas J. Zabadal 


when money was cheap, bought ; 
Chateau St. Jean (Kenwood, CA), Wels Program in 1, 2,4, 6, or all 8 
Markham Vineyards (St. Helena), | Calls for improved extended bird 


Raymond Vineyards & Cellar (St. control. 


Helena), St. Clement Vineyards (St. 


Helena), and Ridge Vineyards 
(Cupertino, CA). They were also buying 
golf courses and office buildings, and 
wineries had no special significance. 
“There were no synergies,” says Fisher, 
as there are with these new purchases. 


Industry changes 

Fisher predicts that the wine industry 
will see increasing competition for lim- 
ited distribution and volume growth of 
popular- and super-premium wines. He 
expects wider distribution of ultra-pre- 
mium wines and greater emphasis on 
consumer marketing and brand develop- 
ment. 

There will be more acquisitions of 
wineries that fit the optimum profile in 
size, margin, brand strength, and grape 
supply. Fisher says there will be winery 
mergers when the synergies are right, 
but not as many as have been seen in 
other industries. 

“Will industry maturity result in con- 
solidation?” Fisher asks. “No. Wine is a 
luxury product with unlimited diversity. 
The consumer trend is to more, higher 
quality products, following — the 
European example where there are thou- 
sands of producers in a mature indus- 
try.” In addition, the wine business is 
capital intensive by nature, and Fisher 
says, “We haven't seen success in the 
wine industry through consolidation.” 

Small family-owned wineries should 
thrive in the future, Fisher assures, “if 
they let the larger wineries be everything 
to everybody, and they just keep their 
own message clear. There will always be 
room for a smart producer in the wine 
industry.” a 


Each unit is totally random... 
every cycle has a different number 
of distress calls and the time inter- 
val in between changes too. 

The standard Bird Gard ABC has 
been tested in field trials by several 
universities. Some comments include: 
University of California Davis, CA 

"With the start of bird control with 
distress calls in the Bird Gard ABC, 
crows virtually abandoned two 
orchards. Damage decreased at all 
sites compared to 1997. Crop 
losses ranged from $22/ac to $138/ 
ac in 1998 compared to 
$46/ac to $1,015/ac in 1997. The 
decrease in damage represented 
significant dollar savings of $998, 
$3,642, and $5,914, "Paul Gorenzel, 
Horticulturist. 

Rutgers University_Mays Landing, NJ 
Dr. Gary Pavlis of Rutgers says: 
"The 1994 harvest was virtually left 
undamaged due to the Super ABC. 
I was very pleased with it and would 
not hesitate to recommend it for 
grape growers." 
Cornell University-Geneva, NY 

According to Tim Johnson, 
Research Specialist, "The Bird 
Gard does a good job of scaring 
birds and it also does a good job of 
attracting predators.More than 
once | saw a hawk actively looking 
for distressed birds when the dis- 
tress call sounded." 


©1999 JWB Marketing LLC, Westwood, NJ 07675 
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Programmable Bird Gard Super PRO $499 
New random Programmable Bird Gard 
Super PRO covers up to 6 acres. Each 
unit has 8 different distress calls that you 
can change yourself. You can program 1, 
2, 4, 5,..or all 8 calls. Change as often as 
you want to get improved extended bird 
control. 


JWB Marketing is selling the 
Bird Gard Super PRO, which pro- 
tects up to 6 acres of grapes, for 
$499. 15% discount for 4 or more. 

If you want to order or have 
questions, call Jim Burton at 
(800) 555-9634. The delivery 
time is three days. Overnite FEDEX 
is also available. 

Below is a new visual scare wind- 
mill with special ultraviolet re- 
flecting paint. Birds think it's a 
flock taking off in fright. Covers 
about 2 acres. 
To be used in 
combination 


with the Bird 
Gard: $59. 


www.birdgard.com 
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Dedication to 
Srapevine nutrition 


[Yd Beth Berk 


fter an influential four- 

decade long career research- 

ing grapevine nutrition and 

fertilization, Pete Christen- 

sen is retiring from his post 
as the Cooperative Extension Viti- 
culture Specialist at U.C. Davis, a posi- 
tion he’s held since 1984. Through that 
position, and his work as Farm 
Advisor for the U.C. Cooperative 
Extension in Fresno from 1959 to 1984, 
he has become an internationally rec- 
ognized authority. Christensen has 
written some of the most highly 
respected papers on grapevine nutri- 
tion and fertilization in the world. Yet, 
he says, the subject is wide open for 
more research. 

“We continue to plant new vineyards 
into new situations — new areas, new 
soils — as we run low on what we con- 
sider to be the most farmable land,” 
says Christensen. “I think nutrition is 
something we always need to be aware 


CUS 


of. 


Dramatic research 

Some of Christensen’s most signifi- 
cant work has involved nitrogen, 
which he calls the “throttle” of the 
grapevine. He says nitrogen is rela- 
tively inexpensive and so easy to apply 
that it is often overdone. “We need to 
fine-tune the nitrogen to within the 
capacity of whatever trellising we have 
selected,” Christensen told growers in 
his Honorary Research Lecture to the 
American Society for Enology & 
Viticulture (ASEV) in 1998. 

Christensen’s focus on nitrogen fer- 


tilization in vineyards has helped 
establish optimum leaf tissue levels of 
mineral nutrients for vines planted in 
the San Joaquin Valley. Those values 
currently serve as references in most 
areas of California and throughout the 
world. His more recent work to estab- 
lish the optimum timing for nitrogen 
application has led the industry to 
change from the traditional late win- 
ter/early spring application to more 
efficient summer application. 

“Pete Christensen’s work has dra- 
matically altered the fertilization prac- 
tices of California grapegrowers, lead- 
ing to the reduced use and improved 
application efficiency of nitrogen in 
vineyards,” declares James A. Wolpert, 
chair of the Department of Viticulture 
& Enology, U.C. Davis. “The economic 
benefits of this work are literally stag- 
gering.” The resulting changes have 
also had a major environmental 
impact, minimizing ground-water con- 
tamination. 

Christensen says potassium defi- 
ciency is the nutritional problem sec- 
ond in importance to nitrogen, espe- 
cially as soils are depleted by years 
of farming. “Potassium deficiency is 
becoming more apparent all the time, 
particularly in the San Joaquin Valley 
where we've farmed soils for three 
generations,” he asserts. 

Drip irrigation is changing the way 
potassium problems are handled. Drip 
uses one-third as much potassium as fur- 
row or flood irrigation, according to 
Christensen. In the past, it sometimes 
took several years to see a plant’s full 
response to a massive application of 
potash. Now, low levels of the material 
applied through drip irrigation can bring 
about almost immediate response. 


“There is a concern from winemak- ¢ 
ers that high potassium will effect wine 
quality, but we still have to take care 
of the vine,” Christensen explained to 
growers in his ASEV lecture. “Root- 
stocks’ need for nutrition should be a 
strong consideration. Certain root- 
stocks are good foragers for nutrients.” 


A life-long interest in soil 

Christensen has always had an inter- 
est in soils and soil problems. He grad- 
uated with honors from California 
State University in Fresno with a 
degree in Plant Science and earned a 
Master of Science in Horticulture at 
U.C. Davis in 1959. When he was 
appointed Viticulture Farm Advisor in 
Fresno County that year, he took on 
one of the most demanding positions 
in the statewide cooperative extension. 
Wine, raisin, table, cannery, and juice 
grapes are all grown in Fresno County. 

“IT was exposed to quite a few nutri- 
tional problems during farm calls,” 
Christensen recalls. “I would visit a 
field and see, for example, uniform 
zine deficiency. I would use those 
farm-call opportunities to put out trials 
and to learn more about correcting the 
problems.” 

Christensen’s interest led him to pur- 
sue research on macronutrients, such 
as potassium and magnesium, and 
micronutrients, including zinc, man- 
ganese, iron, and boron. “You keep 
drumming away to remind people 
they need to be aware of these other 
nutrients, in addition to nitrogen,” he 
explains. But Christensen cautions 
vineyardists to adjust nutrient applica- 
tions to their particular growing condi- 
tions. “Oftentimes, growers are 
encouraged to put on ‘catch-all’ treat- 
ments, but they give a grower a false 
sense of security,” he warns. “Often 
there isn’t enough of any one element 
to correct a deficiency.” 

Christensen recommends growers 
call their local county farm advisor to 
get more information on district nutri- 
ent needs and correction measures. For 
in-depth evaluations of a problem, call 
in a consulting lab for a soil or plant 
analysis. 


Educating growers 

In addition to relying on Christen- 
sen’s research, thousands of grape- 
growers and industry members have 
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taken advantage of his outreach tools. 
In conjunction with UC Farm 
Advisors, he has organized statewide 
viticulture extension meetings and 
short courses, the annual San Joaquin 
Valley Grape Symposium, and the 
annual Kearney Agricultural Center 
Grape Day. The events feature 
advances in viticultural research from 
members of the Department of 
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Viticulture & Enology and U.C. 
Cooperative Extension. 

Christensen has traveled to raisin 
and wine producing areas in Australia, 
South America, South Africa, and the 
Mediterranean to speak at international 
symposiums and industry meetings. 
He has also been active in the ASEV 
and has twice received the organiza- 
tion’s “Best Paper in Viticulture” honor. 
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Christensen’s writing has made an e 
indelible mark on the industry, accord- 
ing to Wolpert. “Perhaps the most 
important and long-lasting contribu- 
tion a member of extension can make 
to (his) discipline is to produce 
statewide bulletins and publications,” 
Wolpert contends. “Pete has an out- 
standing record in this area, having 
organized, written, or edited several of 
the most important and widely distrib- 
uted U.C. viticulture extension publi- 
cations currently available.” 

Christensen is the senior author of 
“Grapevine Nutrition and Fertilization 
in the San Joaquin Valley,” a publica- 
tion that is highly valued worldwide 
for its diagnostic photographs and 
instructions on correcting nutritional 
disorders, according to Wolpert. He 
has also authored a California Raisin 
Production manual that is the first pub- 
lication devoted solely to the produc- 
tion and processing of raisins. 

Christensen says his retirement will 
not prevent him from completing two 
more writing projects: a co-authored 
publication on winegrape varieties and 
a guide to mineral nutrition of 
grapevines in California. “I can’t say 
When they will be published,” 
Christensen remarks. “It always takes 
longer to get co-authors together and 
peer review than you expect.” 


Future nutrition research 
Christensen predicts much of future 
grapevine nutritional research will 
involve fertigation. “Drip systems pro- 
vide a wonderful method to deliver 
nutrients to the root system in a very 
efficient manner. We can use less fertil- 
izer and put it on more frequently with 
more immediate uptake.” However, 
since water is applied to a more 
restricted zone, it becomes more impor- 
tant to compensate for the lower soil 
volume accessed by the roots, he adds. 
After 40 years of service to the 
University of California and growers 
worldwide, Christensen is looking for- 
ward to retirement, but he says he will 
still maintain some projects. He enjoys 
farming, including vegetables and 75 
acres of raisins. “Between my farming 
and the publication projects, I’ll be 
plenty busy,” he says. “My wife just 
retired from school teaching and she 
has some plans for me, too.” a 
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had felt, almost since the introduc- 
tion of the Robert Mondavi Coastal 
line in 1993, that the label was not 
a reflection of the California coast, 
but it wasn’t until five years later that we started 
working actively toward a change,” explains 
Casey Armstrong, director of package develop- 
ment, Robert Mondavi Winery (Oakville, CA). 
“The Mondavi Coastal wines were successful and 
had a strong consumer base, but they did not 
stand out on the store shelf. Our aim was to main- 
tain that consumer base and attract new con- 
sumers, with a package that reflected the bright, 
vibrant style of the Coastal wines. The original 
label was just too austere.” 

To create the look they were seeking, a creative 
group composed of former Robert Mondavi mar- 
keting brand manager Stephanie Grubbs; senior 
vice president of marketing Martin Johnson, vice 
president of creative services Mark Dolin, and 
Armstrong started investigating a broad range of 
options. At one point, the committee even consid- 
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ature Coastal theme 


EY Millie Howie ¢ contributing writer 
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ered dropping the word “Coastal,” 
and reviewed a long list of potential 
names. 

In June 1998 when the decision was 
made to stay with the Coastal name, 
the Robert Mondavi creative group 
called in Colonna Farrell Design (St. 
Helena, CA), the firm which had pre- 
viously worked on label redesigns 
for Robert Mondavi’s Woodbridge, 
Woodbridge Twin Oaks, Byron 
Estate, Byron Reserve, and Caliterra. 
The Colonna Farrell team, headed by 
Ralph Colonna; included Christina 
Baldwin, design director; Tina 
Carpenter, account manager, Lisa 
Hobro, senior designer; Kim Wedlake 
and Carole Herndon, designers; and 
Pete Nixon, production. 

“We told Colonna Farrell what we 
were looking for,” says Armstrong, 
“and they developed half a dozen 
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COVER STORY 


designs.” Working from an original 
concept by Colonna, illustrator Rik 
Olsen provided a relatively realistic 
depiction of the coast, rendered in a 
distinctive and graceful woodcut 
style. 

“The illustration shows vineyards 
next to the sea to communicate 
‘coastal’,” explains Christina Baldwin. 
“The word ‘Coastal’ was refined in 


calligraphic form, and individual col- 
ors were selected to identify the dif- 
ferent varietals and communicate the 
fruity, fresh flavors of Coastal wines. 
“Originally, we had considered a 
two-part label, but because of limita- 
tions on the bottling line at the Robert 
Mondavi Woodbridge winery, we 
could not use a pressure-sensitive 
label. By using a cut-out, we were able 
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to achieve the appearance of a two- é 
part label and solve the application 
problem. We also modified the Robert 
Mondavi seal on the face label, adding 
the coastal illustration as a back- 
ground element behind the brand 
name.” 


Printing the labels 

“These were not easy labels to pro- 
duce,” says Stephan Finke, managing 
partner of Cameo/Bolling & Finke, a 
label printer in Sonoma, CA. “The 
main challenge from the start of the 
project was to create a single label 
with the look of two separate labels. 
Our objective was to produce a supe- 
rior quality label in the time frame 
given by the customer without having 
any time allotted for research and 
development on the high-speed 
labeler. We acquired a special machine 
and dies that allowed us to punch out 
the thin strip within the turnaround 
time required. 

“The labels had to be press-proofed 
in three different versions and the pro- 
duction run of several million labels 
had to be completed within six weeks 
after receiving artwork during the 
1998-Christmas holiday season.” 

Labels for the Coastal line were 
printed on 60-lb. Classic Crest felt fin- 
ish natural text paper. It was designed 
to give the look of French pastel paper 
and to be capable of use in a 400-bot- 
tle-per-minute bottling line. Five dif- 
ferent ink combinations were used to 
produce the individual identifying 
colors for each of the seven varietal 
wines. A yellow-gold foil was used to 
attain the fine definition of the illus- 
tration. A second, darker gold foil 
enhanced the border and the drop 
shadows. Registration was critical 
because all offset colors, both foils, 
embossing, and die cutting had to fit 
through six press passes. 

“Robert Mondavi is special because 
they continue to strive to create inno- 
vative products which brings them 
marketing success,” concludes Finke. 

A new label basket, new glue pads, 
and a new gripper cylinder were 
required to adapt Mondavi’s Krones 
labeler to accommodate the new label. 

A description of the wine, with sug- 
gested food pairings, is printed on the 
back label, along with web site infor- 
mation and mandatory inclusions. A 
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COWER STORY 


date code is applied to the color bar at 
the base of the back label with a 
Lumonics Mask Laser System which 
burns the color away leaving a date in 
white lettering. 


Shipper 

“Our shippers are something of a 
departure from the norm,” explains 
Armstrong. “I adapted the original 
Rik Olsen illustration, because it 
worked well as a wrap-around on the 
case. The graphics are bold and cover 
all four side panels completely, bleed- 
ing over the scoring on top and bot- 
tom panels . Each shipper is keyed to 
the color used on the wine label to 
identify the varietal. This makes iden- 
tifying exactly what is contained 
inside extremely easy for those work- 
ing in the warehouse or storage area. 
It can also attract consumers when the 
wines are used in a stack or end-aisle 
display.” 

Printing was done by Longview 
Fibre Co. (Oakland, CA) on #3 sub- 
strata stock run through a Midline 
Flexo-folder-gluer for tight register in 
one pass. “About five years ago,” says 
Dennis McAuliffe, product manager 
for wine and spirits at Longview, “our 
company anticipated a surge in wine 
packaging, so we invested in com- 
pletely new, up-to-date equipment. 
That foresight gave us the ability to 
tackle jobs such as this with ease. 
Colors for the Mondavi Coastal car- 
tons are all special matches, and each 
of the inks has different screen values 
to give the effect of five or six colors, 
while using only three. What we are 
seeing with wineries such as Robert 
Mondavi is a better defined relation- 
ship between the case and the wine 
label — to the extent that the word 
case is disappearing, and the total 
effect is referred to as packaging.” 

With the lighter, Coastal color 
palette employed on the striking new 
label, the Robert Mondavi team feels 
it has achieved the desired shelf 
impact, which will enable the nine 
Coastal wines: Chardonnay, Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Merlot, Johannisberg 
Riesling, Pinot Noir, Sauvignon Blanc, 
Syrah, and Zinfandel, and in years 
when Mother Nature allows — 
Botrytis Johannisberg Riesling — to 
compete with other brands at the 
same price point. & 
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MARKETING — 


your brand truly 

represent what you 

want your winery to 

be and where you 
want it to be five years from now? 
Would you would like to make more 
money on every bottle of wine you pro- 
duce? Consider two strategies that can 
help you accomplish these goals. By 
either upgrading or reinventing your 
brand, you can create the clear differen- 
tiation that attracts the appropriate 
wine buyer to your products and pro- 
duces increased sales. 


Upgrade or reinvention? 

An upgrade must be a seamless 
transition from old package to new, so 
you don’t lose your existing cus- 
tomers while attracting a higher cal- 
iber audience. Reinventing an existing 
brand, on the other hand, often 
requires a radical departure from the 
old brand to escape its problems and 
produce a new image that feels new 
and revitalized. Taking advantage of 
either of these two strategies requires 
particular sensitivity to the wine 
buyer’s needs and perceptions and a 
thorough understanding of the his- 
tory of the product in the market. 

How do you decide whether your 
brand needs a simple upgrade or a com- 
plete overhaul? Below we analyze the 
brand upgrade for Willamette Valley 
Vineyards, Turner, OR, and the total rein- 
vention for Tualatin Estate, Forest Grove, 
OR. Perhaps understanding what 
worked for them will help you decide 
what will work for your winery. 

Willamette Valley Vineyards and 
Tualatin Estate are both owned by 
Willamette Valley Vineyards (WVV), a 
publicly held company. Sales in 1998 
for Willamette Valley Vineyards were 
71,000 cases and for Tualatin Estate 
were 5,600 cases. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
UPGRADE 


Willamette Valley Vineyards had a 
serious image problem; it was seen as a 
producer of low-end, sweet, white 
wine. Though the wines were selling 
out, the low-end spiral was driving 
down the perceived value of Willa- 
mette’s other wines. The winery had a 
new story to tell, because it was chang- 
ing its product emphasis from Reisling 
to Pinot Noir and was producing better, 
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more distinctive wines. 

Willamette Valley Vineyards needed 
a seamless upgrade that would raise 
consumer perceptions and attract new 
customers without losing existing cus- 
tomers. The winery also wanted to 
attract a higher caliber audience to its 
new wines. The challenge was preserv- 
ing the essential character of Willamette 
Valley Vineyards while upgrading and 
expanding the brand. 

Here was a producer that had serious 
problems and a strong desire to turn 
those problems around by setting clear 
goals for what it wanted its brand to be. 

Willamette Valley Vineyards wanted 
a change in tone that would support 
raising its wine prices. The wines 
needed packaging that would show 
customers at a glance that Willamette 
Valley Vineyards had made significant 
improvements that would make the 
wine worth the additional cost. 
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What makes a brand? 

After establishing the need for an 
upgrade, how do you determine what 
part of the old package is essential to 
maintaining recognizability of the 
brand? Brands are made up of visual 
elements. Through careful analysis, 
you can decide which elements are 
worth keeping. 


Willamette 
Valley 
Vineyards . 

used new 
packaging 
(above) to. 
upgrade the 
brand by 
enhancing 
critical = 
elements of 

the old 

~ packaging 
(right). 
(New labels 
printed by 
McCoy Label, | 
Petaluma, CA.) | 
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The design basis of Willamette Valley 
Vineyard’s brand image was a tradi- 
tional Bordeaux package with a large, 
rectangular label, central type place- 
ment, and use of a chateaux engraving 
or crest. It was possible to maintain 
most of these existing elements by 
upgrading their rendering. The newly 
rendered elements, used consistently, 
will maintain the integrity of the brand. 

Willamette’s elements had an addi- 
tional problem: their style wasn’t based 
on substance. In order to establish a ren- 
dering style with substance, we first had 
to determine a meaningful tone for the 
brand. Willamette is a northwestern win- 
ery. Its buildings are somewhat rustic 
and reminiscent of lodge architecture, 
and yet the winery produces wines char- 
acterized by delicacy and refinement. 
These contrasting influences are exactly 
what give a brand personality. 

A comparison of the old and new ele- 
ments in the Willamette Valley Brand 
reveal in detail how the upgrade 
worked: 

Estate engraving: old and new — 
The original rendering of the winery 
was somewhat stiff. It was drawn quite 
large, and the amount of detail created 
reproduction problems when it was 
reduced to fit on the label. The new 
winery engraving is bolder and slightly 
rustic in quality. Its lower vantage point 
and hillside setting capture the real 
experience of visiting the winery. 

Estate engraving: full color version 
— In the color version of the new estate 
engraving for packaging and collateral 
material, soft watercolor tints reminis- 
cent of old hand-tinted engravings 
involve the viewer. 

Logotype: old and new — The old 
logo emphasized Willamette, which is 
also the winery’s AVA, but all three 
words in Willamette Valley Vineyards 


Tualatin Estate 
changed everything 
but its name, 
moving from a 
dated package 
(left) to a look that 
combines urban 
sophistication with 
the misty, fir-forest 
mood of the 
winery’s coastal 
location in an 
attractive collage 
treatment (upper 
right). (New labels 
printed by McCoy © 
Label, Petaluma, 
CA.) 


need equal emphasis 
on the label. We 
chose a bold, well- 
drawn font that has 
a squarish quality 
and mass __ that 
reflects the winery 
buildings. The font 
and design make 
this logo very easy to 
read even when it is 
used small, which is 
most of the time. 

Seal: old and new 
— the type in the 
seal is consistent with 
the logo, and it picks 
up the focal point of 
the engraving, the 
winery tower. 

Color palette — 
The new color palette 
uses the winery’s tra- 
ditional colors but in 
contemporary hues. 

In addition to 
updating these brand 
elements, WVV re- 
viewed its bottles 
and found the exist- 
ing mix of shapes 
and colors had 
cheapened the line. The bottle shapes 
were upgraded to heavier, antique 
greens to enhance perceived value. 


Tier strategy 

To fulfill the purpose of the upgrade, 
we worked with a marketing strategy 
that designated four different wine 
tiers. In each tier, the elements have 
been treated differently to produce a 
different tone, and yet all are identifi- 
able as part of the Willamette Valley 
Vineyards brand. 

WVV wanted to occupy different 
market niches to rise above the vulner- 
able price-driven category dominated 
by volume producers. Part of the mar- 
keting strategy was to develop tiers for 
WVV’s different grades of wine. Tiers 
take advantage of the various profiles 
of a winery’s buyers. The entry level 
tier (retailing for approximately $15 per 
bottle) is intended for buyers who are 
knowledgeable but have limited dis- 
posable income. Others attracted to the 
same entry level tier may drink wine 
frequently and want a well-priced 
everyday wine. The next two tiers 


(retailing for approximately $28 per 
bottle) attract the connoisseur and col- 
lector. Willamette’s top tier (retailing 
for up to $50 per bottle) is intended for 
the Pinot Noir lover for whom price is 
no object on the path to perfection. 

Willamette Valley Vineyards needed 
to raise the price of its everyday wines. 
By bringing out a top tier, the winery 
could use the glamour of that top tier to 
elevate the perception of the everyday 
product. By developing vineyard des- 
ignates and a winemaker’s cuvee, 
Willamette has established itself as a 
sophisticated Pinot Noir winery. 

Vintage Select is Willamette’s entry- 
level wine. It is a transitional package 
that is closest to the old brand and 
retains the loyal customer by not being 
too radical a departure from the label 
existing customers are familiar with. 
This subtle upgrade allowed WVV to 
raise the retail price of these Char- 
donnays and Pinot Noirs from $10 to 
$15, an increase of 50%. 

Founder’s Reserve wines are dedi- 
cated to the shareholders of this publicly- 
held corporation in gratitude for their 
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American distributor of 
BRAUD Grape Harvesters 


and represent quality equipment 
from Rauch, Kiesel, Schneider, 
Guth, Leckron, and Wottle. 


Dedication to service and 
customer satisfaction 
is our commitment. 


If you are looking for new or 
reconditioned vineyard or winery 
equipment, the team at 
Euro-Machines 
will help find the best equipment 
for your needs. 


For a complete list of 
products and references, 
or parts and service, 
please contact Euro-Machines. 


EURO-MACHINES EAST: 
PO Box 843 
Culpeper, VA 22701 
PHONE: 540/825-5700 
FAX: 540/825-5789 


EURO-MACHINES WEST: 
5199 Fulton Dr. #1 
Fairfield, CA 94585 

PHONE: 707/864-5800 
FAX: 707/864-5879 
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loyalty and participation in winery oper- 
ations. Founder’s Reserve has a more 
restrained use of color to give the pack- 
age an understated elegance that com- 
mands the authority appropriate to a 
Reserve Pinot Noir and Chardonnay. As 
the word Reserve loses its meaning 
though overuse, Willamette’s Founder’s 
Reserve makes a real connection because 
it conveys the winery culture of share- 
holder involvement ($28 per bottle). 

The Vineyard Designate tier is 
designed to highlight exceptional vine- 
yard sites. WVV releases these Pinot 
Noirs and Chardonnays in very limited 
quantities for connoisseurs and people 
close to the industry who focus on 
specific facets of a single varietal. 
Depending on the fruit quality, WVV 
may or may not release wines in a given 
vintage, and their retail price point could 
range from $25 to $38 per bottle. To pre- 
serve this flexibility, it was determined 
that these wines should occupy their 
own tier. 

Signature Cuvée is Willamette Valley 
Vineyard’s top tier, the winemaker’s 
blend of the best grapes from the vin- 
tage. This limited release Pinot Noir is 
the personal expression of the dedicated 
winemaker Joe Dobbes, whose name 
appears on the label ($50 per bottle). 

Tier strategy only works when there is 
something significantly different about 
each tier and the quality of the wines 
warrants the separate attention. There 
has been considerable consumer confu- 
sion and frustration over different wines 
from the same producer. If wine buyers 
can’t easily grasp the quality shift to a 
Reserve, they will simply think that 
you've raised your prices. 


REINVENTION OF 
TUALATIN ESTATE 


Reinventing an existing brand is very 
much like developing a new brand; the 
fundamental difference is that the exist- 
ing brand has a market history (usually 
negative) that you have to rewrite in the 
mind of your wine buying public. An old 
package is much like an old vineyard — 
most of the time you can nurture the 
vines with careful pruning, but some- 
times you just need to rip the old wood 
out and replant. 

Rejected by retailers, Tualatin Estate 
was on its deathbed. The winery had a 
failing brand in a dated package. Only a 


complete reinvention could save the 
brand. Was there anything about this 
brand worth saving? Owners elected to 
keep the name, because Tualatin had 
name recognition and a good reputation 
among growers for quality fruit. It also 
had a unique location for the Oregon 
wine industry — the coastal mountains. 

Tualatin wanted urban sophistication 
for the brand; the target audience enjoys 
the urban culture and has a pattern of 
buying quality wines that they believe 
reflect their lifestyle. Our challenge was 
to set this contemporary tone while cap- 
turing the history and place of the win- 
ery. The danger in taking an urban 
approach is in seeming trendy, shallow, 
and short-lived. Therefore it is essential 
that the brand convey quality first and 
have longevity in the market. 

Every brand development project 
must identify a particular area of differ- 
entiation — something unique about this 
wine. For Tualatin that difference was 
location. Tualatin Estate has atmosphere; 
among Oregon wineries, it has a coastal 
location. The Oregon coast is misty and 
fir-covered instead of the usual vineyard 
image of sunny, rolling hills. This was an 
opportunity to celebrate the complex 
mood of the coast range. Oddly enough, 
when a winery has a seeming contradic- 
tion like urban sophistication and rural 
coastal location, the balance of the two is 
often what gives the brand life and is the 
source for differentiation. 


Building the brand 

What would this misty, fir-covered, 
complex mood look like on the package? 
First let’s look at the components used to 
build the brand, and then we'll see how 
they fit together with the atmosphere to 
create the tone Tualatin was after. 

We saw an opportunity to bring the 
grape varietals to the forefront of the 
packaging. But we knew we had to be 
careful about how to do this. There is a 
lot of grape, grapevine, and leaf imagery 
on wine labels already. 

Our solution was to work with pho- 
tography to portray the varietals in a 
more contemporary way. The photogra- 
pher used a polaroid die-transfer tech- 
nique to create one-of-a-kind prints on 
watercolor paper from photos taken in 
the vineyard. The technique produces a 
rough, grainy image with soft yet rich 
coloring and brings an element of artistic 
expression to the packaging which cap- 
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J tures the abstract coastal atmosphere 
essential to Tualatin’s tone. 

Two elements serve to support and 
balance the program: the logotype — a 
solid font in a bold band, which anchors 
the asymmetrical composition — and the 
monogram, TE for Tualatin Estate, which 
provides an element to use on the cap- 
sule, as a shoulder detail, and in support 
materials such as case boxes and ads. 

Collage has become an influential 
medium in contemporary art and 
design as a way of communicating sto- 
ries through layering visual elements. 
We thought if we could literally make a 
collage on the bottle it would be 
another opportunity to depart from 
conservative wine labeling and posi- 
tion Tualatin’s wine as dynamic, con- 
temporary, and complex. Further, col- 
lage creates asymmetry, (traditional 
wine labels often have a central access 
and are symmetrical), this asymmetri- 
cal layering was a significant risk for 
Tualatin because, if handled poorly, a 
collage label could appear gimmicky. 
However, it is this design decision that 
sets the labels apart on the shelf. 

Each package is made up of four 
labels. The two front labels describe 
the particular varietal with a specific 
photo of the grape and a mist label in 
colors derived from the photo. The 
logo, a simple solid font in a bold 
color band, anchors the composition. 
The back label contains all of the gov- 
ernment information. 

The collage comes together by over- 
lapping the two labels. The front and 
back labels are printed on gloss pressure- 
sensitive stock with embossing and foil 
stamping. The photo image is printed on 
uncoated textured pressure-sensitive 
stock and die cut to an angle on the roll. 
The logo strip is actually built into the 
front label, but embossed to appear 
raised over the mist label. Sophisticated 
labeling equipment allows each label to 
be applied separately, creating the col- 
lage automatically. The labeler first 
applies the photo label, then the mist 
label over the top, turns the bottle and 
applies the back label, then the optional 
shoulder label. 

For the dessert wines only, we incor- 
porated the luster of metallics on the face 
label as well as the hand- applied strip 
label that folds over the unusually short 
capsule. Since these are primarily party 
or gift wines, we wanted to give them 
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some shimmer and excitement. 


There’s more to a brand 
than meets the eye 

When you are determining whether 
to upgrade or reinvent your brand, 
keep in mind the difference between 
these approaches. Upgrading is about 
transitioning your existing customers 
while attracting new ones in order to 


elevate the position of your wine and 
garner higher pricing. Reinvention is 
the overhaul of an existing brand, posi- 
tioning the wine in a new niche, thor- 
oughly changing the market’s percep- 
tion, and taking your brand where you 
want it to go. & 

Edited from presentation to the Second Annual 


Global Wine Package Design Conference, March 25- 
26, 1999, in San Francisco, CA. 
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automatically 


Organic mulch and compost can help protect vines 
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Row Mulcher makes different organic material, and even lets you adjust the depth 


sized mulch beds as you 
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A mulching program can 
help you produce a healthier 
crop while reducing 
pesticide requirements. 


during winter, reduce chemical input for weed 
suppression, retain soil moisture, and improve soil fertility. 


Now Millcreek eliminates the costly labor needed for 
organic mulch and compost application. The remarkable 
new Millcreek Row Mulcher works with all types of 


and width of the mulch rows. 


Starting under $5000, no other machine compares 
when it comes to capabilities, versatility, and cost 
effectiveness. Rugged construction. Five sizes, from 
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After everything you have done to perfect the wine, don’t stop 
short by using a cork which can introduce unwanted flavors 
and aromas. Especially since [TALCORK’s exclusive supplier, 
Sugherificio Ganau, has gone to great expense and research to 
develop its exclusively patented TF 99.9 Taint-Free corks. 


ITALCORK’s manufacturer begins by using only the highest 
grade raw materials from organically grown oak trees. Next 
the cork is aged for 18-24 months to ensure stability, and 
only the strongest, most consistent material is chosen for the 
final purification stage. 


While most other cork manufacturers use an aggressive 
chemical cleansing treatment which only masks impurities 
and defects, only Ganau’s TF-99.9 natural purification process 
actually extracts the volatile compounds known to promote 


taint in wine. Every cork distributed by [TALCORK, 
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from the all-natural, hand-cut corks, to the individually 
molded agglomerated corks, undergoes this same strict 
purification process. 


As a result, all TF-99.9 corks are 99.9% Taint-Free of TCA as 
indicated by world renown winery and laboratory tests. Even 
your winery logo is flamed onto the cork instead of being 
printed with ink, to prevent adding impurities. 


We'll stop at nothing to ensure that when it’s time to uncork 
the bottle, all you will find is the wine you've been anticipating. 


TF 99.9 is a registered trademark of GANAU S.p.A. 


Sugherificio Ganau, experience at your service. 
ITALCORK, distributors of premium natural corks and 


exceptional service. 


ITALCORK, INC. 
— Oe, 
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From the forests of Sardinia to the bottle, natural cork is our passion. 


P.O. Box 1974, Sonoma, CA 95476, Tel: (800) 694-CORK, (707) 939-1774, Fax: (707) 939-0671, www.italcork.com 
TF 99.9 corks distributed exclusively by ITALCORK, INC. in the U.S.A., Canada and Mexico. 
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WINERY IN TRANSITION 


A R T E § 


verything’s changing at Codor- 

niu Napa Winery, Carneros AVA, 

in Napa County, CA. On 

September 1, 1999, the winery 

will have a new name — Artesa 
Vineyards & Winery — and a new focus 
— still wines. Preparation for these 
changes has included vineyard renova- 
tion, new grape plantings, new grape 
contracts, a multimillion-dollar winery 
conversion, anew marketing plan, anew 
label, and addition of a new winemaker, 
Don Van Staaveren. Almost the only 
thing that hasn’t changed is the winery 
owners — the Raventos family of Spain’s 
Catalan region. 


Behind the change 

Why all these changes? They have 
their roots in Spain. For nearly 450 
years, the Raventos family has been 
making wine in Catalunya, producing 
methode champenoise sparkling 
wines (cavas) since 1872. Their cavas, 
produced from three Spanish grape 
varieties, and more recently from 
Chardonnay, brought the family gold 
medals and attention across Europe. 

In 1987, the Raventos founded 
Codorniu Napa on a 350-acre hilltop 
estate in Carneros and began making 
sparkling wines using the classic grape 
varieties, Chardonnay and Pinot Noir. 
Four years later, their first sparkling 
wines from Codorniu Napa were 
released. 

Unfortunately, the Codorniu name 
and centuries of sparkling wine tradi- 
tion were not enough to counter iden- 
tity problems and lagging sparkling 
wine sales industry-wide, which the 
winery faced in the U.S. 

“First, we were aware that the gen- 
eral public, when referring to the 
Carneros property, called it simply 
‘Codorniu,’ dropping the ‘Napa,’” 
explains Dan Gustafson, vice presi- 
dent, communications. “This caused 
the product to be confused with the 
lower-priced Codorniu cavas from 
Spain, and we were always in a posi- 
tion of having to explain who we were 
and why the sparkling wines were 
more expensive. 

“Added to that was the reality that 
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reasonably, with the Pinot Noirs at 
about $25, the Chardonnays at $20, and 
the Sauvignon Blanc at $13 to $15. 

There will be one vintage-dated 
sparkling wine: the first will be from 
the 1997 harvest to be released in 2002. 
Production will be limited to 5,000 
cases. It will be called Joia, Jewel of 
Carneros. Both names have been regis- 
tered. Joia can be translated as both ela- 
tion and jewel. Joia will be a blend of 
Chardonnay and Pinot Noir, complex 
and resting on the yeast for four years. 
It will have a separate label and a 
unique package. 


REINVENTING 
CODORNIU NAPA 


overall sales of sparkling wines were 
becoming increasingly difficult, with 
only 5% to 6% of the wine business in 
that category. Indications were that fur- 
ther diminishing seemed likely. The 
still wine market, on the other hand, 
was growing stronger, and it was 
becoming common for sparkling wine 
houses to add still wines to their lines.” 

When the Raventos decided to 
change the focus to still wines, the 
Codorniu Napa staff suggested that 
they consider a name change also. 
Naturally the family asked, “Why?” 

“We told them that not only is 
Codorniu hard to pronounce and dif- 
ficult to spell, but since it obviously 
isn’t a familiar French name, there 
was no beneficial recognition factor,” 
adds Gustafson. 

The Raventos accepted the advice, 
and explored possible names for the 
new line, eventually selecting Artesa 
(are-tess’-a), from the Catalan word for 
artisan which connotes hand-crafted, 
paying homage to the Spanish heritage. 

The winery’s goal is to produce really 
great wines, terroir-driven, and priced 


Preparing for the change 

Once the decision for this shift was 
made, teams set to work improving viti- 
cultural practices and developing new 
grape sources. The vineyards are under 
the direction of vineyard manager/ 
grower liaison professional David 
DiPiero, who has 30 years experience 
and joined Codorniu in 1998. 

Changes in the 172-acre estate vine- 
yard were begun in 1997. Fifty acres of 
Chardonnay, planted in 1992, were con- 
verted from cordon to cane pruning to 
achieve more balanced vines and to 
adjust the yield to the vine’s optimum 
production. 

“The changes are due to the great 
diversity of soil types throughout the 
vineyards. The core blocks in our estate 
vineyards have not been changed,” says 
DiPiero, “but we had some areas where 
the vines were extremely vigorous. With 
cordon pruning, we were not able to 
leave enough wood for seasonal growth. 

“We are also moving towards 100% 
non-tillage farming and experiment- 
ing with various cover crops to select 
those that are best for controlling vine 
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vigor, decreasing erosion, and provid- 
ing beneficial insect habitat. We 
would like to be able to use native 
grasses that reseed themselves.” 

Beginning in 1997, 20 acres of the 
estate vineyard have been T-budded 
each year to achieve a diversity of clones 
for the still and sparkling wine pro- 
grams. The estate was planted with 
Clone 4 and old Wente Chardonnay and 
Martini #13 Pinot Noir. The new Char- 
donnay clonal selections included Dijon 
76 and 96, Mt. Eden, and an unnamed 
clone referred to, temporarily, as “Elite.” 
Hyde and Robert Young Chardonnay 
clones are being added in 1999. 

Swan and Dijon 115 were initially 
selected for the Pinot Noir still and 
sparkling wines; Dijon 667 was added in 
1998, and Pommard will be added in 
1999 for the still wine program, along 
with Roederer Pinot Noir clones 31 and 
32 for sparkling wine. 

Since 1989, vines were planted on 
10x6, 10x5, and 9x5 spacings. New plant- 
ings are 8x5 and 8x4, which increased 
vine density up to 47%. In one T-budded 
block with a lyre trellis, in-row inter- 
planting changed the original 10x6 spac- 
ing to 10x3, doubling vine density. 

Extensive canopy management was 
initiated to include shoot positioning 
and shoot removal and hedging for qual- 
ity. “On the more vigorous blocks, we 
added stakes and wires to eliminate the 
need for hedging,” DiPiero explains. 
“We also do leaf pulling on a block-by- 
block basis. On some of the Pinot Noir, 
we do extensive pulling, and on one par- 
ticular block of Chardonnay we pull 
leaves on both sides of the vine in about 
half the rows, and only on the morning 
side in the other half. 

“In some years, we also do consider- 
able fruit thinning, cutting off clusters 
post-set, and removing clusters that 
touch each other. The crop-load in 1997 
was so heavy that we thinned twice, and 
even though 1998 was a small crop year, 
we did thin the fruit in some blocks. Our 
feeling is that, for balanced vine growth 
and vigor and highest quality fruit, the 
average production levels should be no 
more than 10 pounds per vine in Pinot 
Noir and 12 pounds in Chardonnay.” 

With the variation of soil types in 31 
separate blocks of estate vineyard and 
the micro-climate variations resulting 
from elevations that climb from 200 to 
400 feet, DiPiero checks soil and petiole 
samplings diligently. Fertilizer and soil 
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amendments are provided through the 
drip irrigation system, allowing for indi- 
vidual block applications. 

In developing 150 acres of the 409-acre 
Preston Ranch in the Alexander Valley 
(Sonoma County) purchased by Codor- 
niu in 1998, the concentration will be on 
Bordeaux varieties, but it will also 
include experimental varieties such as 
Tempranillo and Garnacha. 


Search for grape sources 

Introduction of the Artesa wines 
required new grape sources. Initially, 
Artesa bought 57% of its grapes 
(Cabernet Sauvignon, Chardonnay, 
Merlot, Pinot Noir, Sauvignon Blanc, 
and Zinfandel). Winemaker Don Van 
Staaveren, who came to Codorniu Napa 
in 1997 after 20 years at Chateau St. Jean 
to launch the table wine program, has 
been arranging contracts to purchase 
grapes from existing vineyards and to 
begin planting of new vineyards. 

New contractual agreements range 
from periods of one year to 15 years after 
new vines reach maturity. The contracts 
vary from grower to grower, and those 
in the Napa Valley for Rutherford 
Sauvignon Blanc and Rutherford and 
Oakville Merlot and Cabernet Sauvig- 
non are the longest. 

In 1997, Artesa bought about 270 tons 
of grapes. “Most lots from the con- 
tracted vineyards do not exceed 20 tons 
from a single grower,” says Van 
Staaveren, “so if we are working with 
100 tons of Merlot, for example, those 
grapes would come from six to eight 
different growers, including some ton- 
nage from the estate vineyards. We 
equate small lot production with 
greater complexity and higher quality.” 

The Estate Vineyard, surrounding the 
winery on Henry Road (Napa County), 
contains 102 acres planted in Char- 
donnay, 63 acres of Pinot Noir, and six 
acres of Tempranillo and Pinot Blanc, all 
planted, with the exception of one block, 
on 5C and 5BB rootstock. 

“Since we first began planning for the 
transition from Codorniu Napa_ to 
Artesa, we have not been bound by 
geography,” explains Van Staaveren. 
“Carneros Pinot Noir is still a main 
player in the mix, but part of the attrac- 
tion (excitement) of working here is 
being able to draw grapes from many 
sources. We will, ultimately, make sev- 
eral Pinot Noir appellation-specific 
releases from the Sonoma Coast or 
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Anderson Valley, Russian River Valley, 
and Santa Barbara County. Whatever 
level our Pinot Noir production reaches, 
which could ultimately be about 35,000 
cases, will be divided among six appella- 
tions, plus one Reserve. 

“Terroir will create the difference 
between the various releases of the same 
variety. With that in mind, we went to 
areas that have already earned a reputa- 
tion for quality fruit to set up our con- 
tracts. For the first two vintages, 1997 
and 1998, 80% of our total production 
will be with Carneros grapes, and the 
Carneros will always provide at least 
twice as much fruit as any other source.” 


Winery conversion 

Meanwhile, a multi-million dollar 
investment was undertaken to transform 
the winery according to specifications 
set forth by Van Staaveren. Equipment 
was chosen to assure minimal and gentle 
handling of small lots. A new, larger 
(18”) screw conveyor operating at half 
speed now moves the grapes along the 
receiving hopper. A moveable hopper 
delivers half-ton bins of fruit directly to 
the two-door press by gravity flow. A 
Vaslin Delta E6 de-stemmer operates at 
two-thirds capacity (from 20 tons to a 
maximum of 40 tons per hour) to deliver 
high percentages of whole berries. 


New equipment includes two tank 
presses. An 8,000-liter press holds six 
tons of whole clusters or the must from 
one overhead de-juicing tank or 14 tons 
of red pomace. A 15,000-liter press holds 
12 tons of whole clusters or 28 tons of red 
pomace and has two large doors to load 
whole clusters. 

Four de-juicing tanks provide temper- 
ature-controlled skin contact for white 
varieties if required and extended mac- 
eration capabilities for fermenting reds. 
Dual-action, air-actuated diaphragm 
pumps pump 60% to 70% whole berries 
to fermentors and are ideal for pump- 
overs, racking, and barrel work. 


There are 35 small-lot red fermentors 
with capacities up to 13 tons; 22 are 
open-top, with optimal 1:1 height-to- 
diameter ratio, floating lids with sealing 
gaskets, and an overhead pneumatic 
punch-down device. Thirteen tanks are 
closed and have cap irrigators. Inside the 
winery are 20 fermentation and storage 
tanks, half 1,000-gallon and half 2,000- 
gallon. 

Barrels for ageing the Artesa wines are 
98% French and 2% American oak from 
a variety of coopers to achieve specific 
flavor attributes. In mid-1999, Artesa has 
4,000 barrels. By the end of 1999, there 
will be 7,000. Half of the barrels are new 
oak, half used. 


Moving ahead 

Beginning with the 1999 vintage, Van 
Staaveren predicts the largest segment 
(29%) of production will be Cabernet 
Sauvignon, about half will be from Napa 
Valley grapes and half from Alexander 
Valley. Sources in Napa Valley are still 
being sought. By 2003, Merlot produc- 
tion will slightly surpass Cabernet 
Sauvignon and will maintain that small 
edge until 2006 when Chardonnay will 
pull even. 

In seven or eight years, Artesa’s vol- 
ume of wine could increase to a maxi- 
mum of 180,000 cases, the limit of the 
facility’s capacity. But growth will be 
slow, with only a 10,000-case increase 
projected for 1998. Van Staaveren pro- 
jects that the winery production will be 
about 6% sparkling wine. 

The Codorniu Napa label will be 
phased out by 2002. The remaining 
inventory of Codorniu Napa will 
probably be offered for sale exclu- 
sively at the winery. 


Style 

“Don's wines take time to develop in 
the bottle, and they have a long life,” 
comments Gustafson. “At Artesa, Don 
has the latitude to dictate time of release, 
to give the wines as much time as they 
need.” 

“Part of my experience,” explains Von 
Staaveren, “has led me to prefer fruit 
that is fully ripe. Determination of a 
picking date has been driven by the fla- 
vors in the grapes, not by numbers. We 
look for the taste we like, then treat the 
fruit accordingly. Our aim is what I call 
‘high balance.’ The best description of 
what I mean by that would be wines 
with a lot of fruit focus — berry, cherry 
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— an element of spice, and highlighted 
characteristics of the area in which the 
grapes are grown, plus texture and 
length.” 


Marketing plan 

Artesa is being launched as a pres- 
tige product, and marketing efforts 
will largely consist of on-premise sales 
through Napa-based Vinum Inter- 
national Sales & Marketing Company, 
set up by the Raventos family in 1998 
to handle sales of its Spanish wines, 
as well as Artesa, Codorniu Napa, 
Sonoma Creek Winery, and the Italian 
wines of Lionello Marchesi. Five sales- 
people have been assigned selected 
markets for personal sales contact with 
leading restaurateurs. Vinum will offer 
total support, including sales, compli- 
ance staff, and its own marketing sup- 
port arm headed by Brenda Peterman, 
formerly of Chateau St. Jean and 
Parducci Winery. 

Interest in the new product has been 
high, as major distributors, familiar 
with the reputation Van Staaveren has 
built throughout his career, have tasted 
the product in the barrel. 

The winery has a billboard on the 
Carneros Highway, a web site on 
Microsoft Sidewalk, and ads in destina- 
tion publications. Gustafson is cur- 
rently investigating advertising agen- 
cies, with plans to create an advertising 
program. “This is an unusual market- 
ing approach for a small volume win- 
ery,” admits Gustafson, “but we feel we 
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owe this support to our customers, 
who are serious wine consumers and 
have always had faith in the Codorniu 
Napa brand, and who are sticking with 
us through this change.” 


Hospitality enhancements 

Given the inherent difficulty of intro- 
ducing a new label, Gustafson is hop- 
ing the winery can maintain a “mod- 
est-charge” position in the tasting 
room. “We do not want to put addi- 
tional deterrents in the way of getting 
the word out about the Artesa label, so 
it is to our advantage to encourage 
people to try the wines. We will proba- 
bly limit tasting to four or five still 
wines and a single sparkling wine. The 
truth is, however, that we are off the 
beaten track and not easy to find, so 
we feel we owe something to those 
consumers who do make their way to 
the winery.” 

Introduction of an Artesa Wine Club 
is expected to play an important role in 
creating an audience for the new 
wines. “Our approach will be very tar- 
geted,” says Gustafson. “We are build- 
ing a totally new data base. Potential 
members will receive an announce- 
ment of what is coming, along with an 
invitation to become charter members. 
Membership will be free, and ship- 
ments will be of single bottles, with the 
opportunity to enjoy generous dis- 
counts on wine purchases and at least 
one members-only party at the winery 
each year.” 


Carneros emphasis 

In 1998, the Raventos family historical 
museum, off the tasting salon, was 
closed and redesigned. More than half of 
the space (750 sq. ft.) is now devoted to 
the Carneros Center, which defines the 
Carneros region, traces its historical 
roots, and salutes its pioneers. Central to 
the display is a three-dimensional topo- 
graphical map of the region. A 360° 
panoramic photograph taken from the 
terrace in front of the winery spreads 
across one wall, showing the compass- 
point boundaries of the AVA. 

Gustafson is dedicated to promoting 
greater awareness of the Carneros 
region, because so many visitors don’t 
understand where and what Carneros is. 
Members of the Artesa staff will be 
trained as Carneros Concierges to 
explain the many facets of the exhibits 
and to help visitors plan their stay in the 
Carneros. Each guest will receive a map 
of the area with locations of all local 
wineries. Using the map as a guide, the 
concierge can help the visitor plan a day 
or more in the Carneros. A personal itin- 
erary, with descriptions of attractions, 
will be printed on the back of the map to 
make a guest’s visit more rewarding. 

The remaining 650 sq. ft. of the origi- 
nal museum space offers displays of 
winery tools and artifacts. Still central to 
the story of centuries of winemaking by 
the Raventos family is the “tri-genera- 
tional cask,” which takes 75 years from 
the planting of the proper trees by the 
grandfather, through the shaping of the 
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trees by his son, to completion of the bar- 
rel by his grandson. 


The same, but different 

The guiding principle for the new 
Artesa Winery is quality, not volume, 
and nothing is set in stone. The stan- 
dards are fixed, but the categories are 
flexible. The attitude of the owners is 
that, while they would like to get from 
point A (Codorniu Napa, with an 
emphasis on sparkling wine) to Point B 
(Artesa, with a focus on still wines) as 
quickly as possible, the final decisions 
about when any wine is released rest 
with Van Staaveren. 

“Don has plenty of room for creativity 
in selection of cooperage, yeasts, and 
ageing decisions,” remarks Gustafson. 
“For example, from the 1998 harvest, we 
have 14 lots of Pinot Noir, and half of 
those are from estate grapes. There are 
also 12 lots of estate Chardonnay. With 
all those choices, Don is able to focus in 
on distinctive characteristics of each lot, 
taking into consideration influences of 
site, exposure, soil, and so on.” 


New label 

A new name and new wines, of 
course, require a new label. Artesa’s was 
jointly conceived by Artesa President 
Mike Kenton and Gustafson. Four 
designers were given the basic needs and 
philosophy behind the look for the new 
name. Since Artesa connotes hand- 
crafted, the label needed to be represen- 
tative of that element, presented in as 
elegant and timeless a style as possible. 

“This emphasis on hand-crafted, also 
describes the winemaking process,” 
Gustafson explains. “Van Staaveren is 
the epitome of a hands-on winemaker, 
and the whole facility is set up to do 
small-lot production. All the small barrel 
lots, experimentation, and attention to 
detail add up to what is increasingly 
referred to as artisan winemaking. 

“Even though we realize that 90% of 
the people who will be consuming the 
wine will never visit the winery,” admits 
Gustafson, “we also felt the art on the 
label should convey some sense of place. 
We also liked the idea of giving the label 
a metallic hand-wrought look to empha- 
size the idea of hand-crafting.” 

Ken Winston, a veteran corporate logo 
designer who had never worked on a 
wine label before, was chosen. He took 
the triangular shape from the three large 
windows which jut out from the win- 
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ery’s truncated pyramidal shape and 
centered a sculpted vine shape inside the 
triangle; it is reminiscent of the Gordon 
Huether and Marcel Marti sculptures 
around the grounds and reflecting pool 
in front of the winery. 

Illustrator Dave McMacken assisted 
with the design, working with color 
blending and texture of the new labels. 

“We felt the idea of the sculpted vine 


symbolized for us the artisan’s careful 
reshaping of what nature offers,” says 
Gustafson. A burnished-bronze back- 
ground makes the triangle seem welded 
into place. The inside of the triangle is 
copper; the vine is gold. 

The name Artesa stands out in gold 
against a black background and a sepa- 
rate black block contains the vintage and 
varietal name in copper for the Pinot 


Tree Trunks in the Forest by Odilon Redon, ca. 1890 
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Noir and in gold for the white wines. 

Capsules are gold for the Chardonnay 
and Sauvignon Blanc and copper for the 
Pinot Noir. The only printing on the cap- 
sule is an imprint of the label art work on 
the top. 

Bolling and Finke Ltd. (Sonoma, CA) 
printed the wet-glue labels in matte 
black and metallic inks, with heavy 
embossing. Bottles from California Glass 
(Oakland, CA), include antique green 
Collio Stretto bottles for the Chardonnay 
and Pinot Noir and a dead leaf green 
Elegance claret bottle for the Sauvignon 
Blanc. Two-inch corks are used for all 
varietals except the Reserve Char- 
donnay, which will have a 2-%inch cork 
when released in the year 2000. 

Winston also designed the 12-bottle 
shipper, flexo-printed by Packaging 
Innovators (Livermore, CA) in matte 
black, iron gray, and gold, for a more 
hand-wrought, less slick finish. Michael- 
man coating is used on the corrugated 
dividers inside the carton to minimize 
scuffing. Black kraft fiber has been used, 
so even if the case is punctured, the same 
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matte black color will show through. 

Of the 8,000 cases scheduled for the 
initial Artesa release in September, about 
half will be Pinot Noirs from three appel- 
lations, Carneros, Russian River Valley, 
and Santa Barbara, with Carneros grapes 
constituting the largest portion. There 
will be a Napa Valley and a Carneros 
Chardonnay — with the Carneros fruit 
receiving full malolactic fermentation — 
and a Napa Valley Sauvignon Blanc. 

Merlot, Cabernet Sauvignon, and a 
small amount of Zinfandel from pre- 
1906 earthquake plantings in Sonoma 


Valley will make up an additional 9,000 Y 


cases of 1997 vintage wines to be 
released in 2000 after two years in barrel 
and one year of bottle ageing. 


Additional plans 

“The expansion from sparkling wine 
to still wines that the Raventos family is 
making in the Napa Valley is also being 
reflected in their activities in Spain and 
elsewhere,” says Mike Kenton. “Man- 
agement of the family business moved 
into a new generation’s hands in 1992, 
and the family began considering diver- 
sification into table wine production 
about four years ago as part of a result- 
ing shift in long-term focus.” 

In Spain, the Raventos added the 
still wine component with the pur- 
chase of the historic Rioja house of 
Bodegas Bilbainas in 1997. Additional 
table wine acquisitions are being pur- 
sued internationally, in Europe and 
South America. All of the modifica- 
tions and advancements at all of the 
properties are being financed entirely 
by the Raventos family. a 
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ING OF 


VINEYARD SOI 


EN Thomas J. Rice, PhD 
Soil Science Department 
California Polytechnic State University 
San Luis Obispo, CA 


iming vineyard soils to increase 
soil pH and raise calcium levels 
has been practiced for centuries 
, in the humid areas of the world 
«é where soils tend to be more 
. Today, liming is increasingly prac- 
ticed in the semiarid central coast 
regions of California, where liming of 
vineyards was unheard of even a 
decade ago. 

Past agricultural practices, such as 
the addition of sulfur, acid-forming 
nitrogen fertilizers, and organic soil 
amendments, have caused soil acidifi- 
cation. Previously, most of these lands 
were either open space, range lands, or 
planted to grain crops. 

To avoid unnecessary expense and 
protect the soil from environmental 
degradation when lime is used as a soil 
amendment, growers must assess their 
vineyards carefully to determine the 
proper types and amounts of liming 
materials to add. 


What is lime? 

Generally the term “lime,” or “agri- 
cultural lime,” refers to all limestone- 
derived materials used to neutralize 
acid soils, including ground limestone 
(calcium carbonate; CaCO;), hydrated 
lime (calcium hydroxide; Ca(OH),), or 
burned lime (calcium oxide; CaO), with 
or without additions of magnesium 
carbonate, magnesium hydroxide, or 
magnesium oxide. In strict chemical 
terminology, lime refers to calcium 


oxide (CaO). 


Quick field test for lime 

To test for the presence of lime in 
your vineyard, take a spoonful of soil 
and drop a few drops of muriatic acid 
or 10% hydrochloric acid on it. If bub- 
bling or fizzing occurs (due to carbon 
dioxide gas, CO,), this indicates the 
presence of carbonates or bicarbonates 
(lime). A quantitative determination 
of soil lime content requires laboratory 
analysis. 


Lime and soil considerations 

Adding lime increases soil pH, 
improves microbial activities, and 
increases the availability of nitrogen 
(N) and phosphorus (P). Adding exces- 
sive lime is expensive and undesirable 
for many reasons. Although the cost of 
lime, resultant yield increases, and 
increased grape quality determine the 
net benefit derived, lime is usually a 
profitable soil additive on strongly 
acidic (pH below 5.0) soils. 

The following three facts about lim- 
ing soil are particularly important: 

e Lime additions generally improve 
soil structure, especially in clay soils, 
and in combination with phosphorus, 
may give larger increases in yields than 
lime alone. 

¢ Toxic levels of soluble and 
exchangeable aluminum (Al) can be 
almost eliminated by raising the pH to 
between 5.2 and 5.5 with lime; further 
liming to a pH between 6.0 and 6.5 
usually increases yields. The beneficial 
effects of raising the pH from 5.3 to 6.5 
is likely due to an increase in biological 
activity, which increases the available 
nitrogen (N), molybdenum (Mo), and 
calcium (Ca). 

e Adding high amounts of lime 
(raising pH higher than 6.5) may 
require addition of plant nutrients, 
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such as iron (Fe), zine (Zn), 
manganese (Mn), and phos- 
phorus (P), which become 
less available to plants at a 
pH greater than 7.5. 


How much lime to apply 

To arrive at a satisfactory 
solution to the problem of 
how much lime to apply, the 
pH requirements of the 
grape rootstock and scion, 
the pH and buffer capacity, 
and cation exchange capac- 
ity (CEC) of untreated soil 
should be considered. The most satis- 
factory means of determining liming 
needs is by soil tests. Soil samples 
should be taken at least every three 
years. 

The lime needs within a vineyard can 
be interpreted most accurately when a 
detailed soil survey report and map are 
produced and the various soil series in 
the vineyard are identified. The soil 
series descriptions will characterize soil 
texture, structure, mineralogy, and 
other root-zone characteristics, such 
as humus content and permeability, 
which will affect the lime response. 

There is a relationship between tex- 
ture, CEC, and buffering capacity — 
resistance to a change in ion concentra- 
tion. The more clay and organic matter 
there are in a soil, the more lime is 
needed to change the pH, because the 
soil colloids may contain large quanti- 
ties of exchangeable Al and H ions due 
to their high CECs. 

The amount of pH change desired 
and the type of clay mineral present 
also affect the amount of lime needed to 
change the pH. The relative amount of 
lime needed in soil of the same initial 
pH with the following principal clay 
minerals decreases as we move through 
the list of vermiculite, montmorillonite, 
illite, kaolinite, and sesquioxides (metal 
oxides). 


Methods of applying lime 

If needed, lime can be applied to 
advantage at any stage in the establish- 
ment of a vineyard. It is usually recom- 
mended to add lime several months 
ahead of rootstock planting to allow 
time for resultant pH changes. 

Lime is usually applied by spreading 
it on the soil surface. Newly spread 
lime should be well mixed at least one 
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foot deep, prior to planting of grape 
vines. On strongly acidic soils, where 
more than three tons per acre (TPA) of 
lime are required, half the amount may 
be applied before soil ripping and the 
other half applied and disked in after 
ripping and prior to rootstock planting. 

When less than two TPA of lime are 
needed, the entire amount may be 
applied and disked in before planting. 
When both surface soils and subsoils 
are strongly acidic (pH below 4.5), it 
sometimes pays to incorporate lime toa 
depth of at least 12 inches. Lime will 
not react well in the soil unless it is 
incorporated into the soil. Therefore, it 
will not work well in no-till vineyards, 
but can work well in high rainfall areas 
with lots of earthworms. 


Application depth of liming 
materials 

Surface applications of lime without 
some degree of mixing in the soil are 
not immediately effective in correcting 
subsoil acidity. In several studies it was 
observed that 10 to 14 years were 


required for unincorporated, surface- 
applied lime to increase the soil pH ata 
depth of six inches. For fairly high 
rates, broadcasting half of the lime at 
the soil surface and disking the other 
half is a satisfactory method of mixing 
lime in the upper foot of soil. 
Neutralization of subsoil acidity 
through deep incorporation of surface- 
applied lime is possible with the tillage 
equipment now available. With no-till 
vineyard systems, where the vineyard 
cover crop is mowed and not culti- 
vated, the surface soil pH can decrease 
substantially in a few years because of 
the acidity produced by the decomposi- 
tion of plant residues. Fortunately, the 
increased acidity is usually concen- 
trated in the topsoil, where it often can 
be readily corrected by surface liming. 


Time and frequency of liming 
applications 

In vineyards with cover crops that 
include legumes, lime should be 
applied three to six months before the 
time of seeding; especially on very acid 
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(pH below 4.5) soils. Lime may not 
have adequate time to react with the 
soil if applied just before the cover crop 
seeding. 

Frequency of application generally 
depends on the soil texture, N source 
and rate, crop removal, precipitation 
patterns, and lime content. On sandy 
soils, frequent light applications in the 
winter are preferable, whereas on fine- 
textured soils, larger amounts may be 
applied less often during the rainy sea- 
son. Finely divided lime reacts more 
quickly, but its effect is maintained over 
a shorter period than that of coarse 
materials. 


Lime balance sheet 

When a soil has had its acidity 
reduced (pH increased) by lime, how 
often must lime be added and how 
much is needed to keep the soil pH 
suitable? 

The answers depend upon the rate of 
lime loss. Lime is neutralized or lost 
from the soil by such activities as: 

¢ Neutralization by acid-forming fer- 
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tilizers (ammonium-nitrogen; NH,-N), 
which produces a rapid change. 

¢ Neutralization by the acid formed 
by carbon dioxide dissolved in water 
(from air, biological respiration, and 
organic matter decomposition), which 
is a slow continual process. 

¢ Leaching of alkaline soil materials 
below the root zone, such as calcium 
carbonate, which produces a slow 
change. 

¢ Removal in harvested or grazed 
crops, which produces a slow loss. 

¢ Erosion. As topsoil is eroded, more 
acidic subsoil may be exposed. 


Liming materials 

The anion accompanying any cation 
(usually Ca”) must lower H’ activity in 
the soil solution. Gypsum (CaSO, 
2H,O) and other neutral (pH near 7.0) 
salts cannot neutralize H’, as illustrated 
in the following reaction: 

Gypsum (CaSO, . 2H,O) + 2H" <—> 

Ca“ + 2H’ +SO, + 2H,O 

As seen above, the H’ levels are the 

same on each side of the equation; 


therefore, no pH change has occurred. 
Liming reactions begin with the neu- 
tralization of H’ in the soil solution by 
either OH or HCO; originating from 
the liming material. For example, 
CaCO, behaves as follows: 
CaCO; + HO == Ca’ + HCO; +O 
The rate of the reaction is directly 
related to the rate at which the OH ions 
are removed from solution. As long as 
sufficient H” ions are in the soil solu- 
tion, Ca and HCO, will continue to go 
into solution. When the H’ ion concen- 
tration is lowered, formation of the Ca” 
and HCO, ions is reduced. 


Neutralizing value of liming 
materials 

The materials commonly used for 
liming soils are Ca and/or Mg oxides, 
hydroxides, carbonates, and silicates 
(Table I). The value of a liming material 
depends on the quantity of acid that a 
unit weight of it will neutralize, which 
in turn, is related to the molecular com- 
position and purity. 

Pure CaCO, is the standard against 
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Table I 
Neutralizing value (CCE) of pure 
forms of some liming materials 
Liming material Neutralizing 
value % 

CaO 179 
Ca(OH), 136 
CaMg(CO3)> 119 
CaCO; 100 
CaSiO; 86 
Source: Western Fertilization Handbook 


which other liming materials are mea- 
sured, and its neutralizing value is con- 
sidered to be 100%. The calcium-car- 
bonate equivalent (CCE) is defined as 
the acid-neutralizing capacity of a lim- 
ing material expressed as a weight per- 
centage of CaCQ3. 

Magnesium carbonate (MgCO3) will 
neutralize 1.19 times as much acid as 
the same weight of CaCO;; hence its 
CCE is 119%. The same procedure is 
used to calculate the neutralizing value 
of other liming materials. 


Quality and fineness of limestone 

Agricultural limestone’s effective- 
ness depends on the degree of fineness, 
because the reaction rate depends on 
the surface area in contact with the soil. 
CaO and Ca(OH), are powders, but 
most limestones must be crushed to 
reduce the particle size and increase the 
surface area. 

Because the cost of limestone also 
increases with fineness, materials that 
require minimal grinding, yet contain 
enough fine material to change pH 
rapidly, are preferred. Agricultural 
limestones contain both coarse and fine 
materials. Many states in the U.S. have 
laws that require that 75% to 100% of 
the limestone pass an 8- to 10-mesh 
screen and that 25% pass a 60-mesh 
screen. This way, there is fairly good 
distribution of both the coarse and fine 
particles. 

Fineness is quantified by measuring 
the distribution of particle sizes in a 
given limestone sample. The effective 
calcium carbonate (ECC) rating of a 
limestone is the product of its CCE 
(purity) and the fineness factor. 

Lime requirement: Different meth- 
ods have been developed to determine 
the amount of lime needed to bring the 
pH of an acid soil to a desirable range. 
All of those analytical methods 


presently used take into consideration 
the buffering capacity of the soil. 

A major problem of managing acid 
soils is to estimate the quantity of lime 
required to raise the soil pH to a certain 
level (see Table II). Non-legumes, such 
as grapes, can derive nitrogen from 
nitrogen fixed in legume cover crops. 
Much of the vine response to liming 
may actually be the pH responding to 
nitrogen fixation by the legume- 
Rhizobium relationship in a cover crop 
containing legumes. 

Although many people still regard 
the primary effect of lime to be the pro- 
vision of adequate soil calcium, its 
main value is really the addition of 
hydroxyl (OH ) ions to the soil solu- 
tion: 

CaCO, + H,O ==2=> Ca” + HCO; + OH 


Table II 
Amounts of lime required to bring 
mineral and organic soils to the 
indicated pH according to soil buffer 
pH of the SMP buffer*. 


Agricultural ground 
limestone** (TPA)” 


Mineral 
Soils 


Organic 
Soils 


Soil Buffer 
pH 7.0° 


6.5° 6.0° 5.2 


6.8 ies PAG 0.7 
6.6 34 29 24 1.8 
6.4 5D) A: ee 29 
6.2 Lo OAR 4.0 
6.0 iy ell Ye Bylk 
5.8 TZ 9.8 He8.0 Gr 
5.6 Sey ANNs ee MS 
5.4 15.8 13.4 10.9 8.4 
Dy 1729 oe 203 9.4 
5.0 12:0 16.99713.7 eelLOe 
4.8 eal iMfes{ey Uaysl UNS 


* Shoemaker, McLean, and Pratt are soil 
chemists who developed the procedure. 
“Agricultural ground lime of 90% 
neutralizing power (TNP) or CaCO, 
equivalent, and fineness of 40% >100 
mesh, 50% >20 mesh, and 95% >mesh. 


* To convert tons per acre (TPA) to metric 
tons per hectare, multiply by 2.24. 
“Because of lower mineral contents, 
organic soils are often suitable when 
limed only to pH 5.0 to 5.5. 


“ Desired pH level for the soil. 


Source: Soils in Our Environment and 
Soil Fertility and Fertilizers 


The hydroxyl ions produced from the 
lime neutralize soil acidity, raise soil 
pH, and thus provide the most impor- 
tant effects of the liming process. 
Increased quantities of soluble and 
exchangeable calcium and magnesium 
are merely by-products of liming, 
although their greater amounts in 
limed soils may be beneficial to plants 
having high calcium requirements, 
such as legumes, and the increased cal- 
cium will help improve soil structure. 


Conclusion 

The decision to add lime to increase 
soil pH should depend on the goals of 
the vineyard manager relative to root- 
stock and scion selection. If lime is to 
be added, it is best to incorporate it at 
least one foot deep prior to planting of 
rootstock. 

In established vineyards, there is no 
economical and effective method to sig- 
nificantly raise the subsoil pH by lim- 
ing. The best one can hope for is to raise 
the pH of the upper six inches of soil 
and to increase the decomposition rate 
of any cover crop residue. Therefore, it 
is best to obtain a detailed soil map and 
soil test information prior to vineyard 
establishment to make a wise decision 
regarding soil liming. | 
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You can contact Dr. Thomas Rice, in 
California by fax at 805/756-5412, or by 
e-mail: trice@calpoly.edu. You can also phone 
him in San Luis Obispo, CA, at 805/756- 
2420. 
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everal wineries suffered losses so 

massive in the 1989 Loma Prieta 

earthquake that they were nearly 

forced out of business. A major 

earthquake (Richter magnitude 
greater than M 6.5) has occurred in 
Northern California, on average, every 
10 to 15 years. No California winery can 
afford to ignore the likelihood of experi- 
encing a significant earthquake. 

The wine industry is very vulnerable 
to earthquakes. While winery buildings 
are certainly susceptible to seismic dam- 
age, non-structural winery components, 
such as steel and wood tanks, wine- 
transfer and cooling pipes, storage bins, 
wine-barrel stacks, and catwalks are 


even more at risk. In most earthquakes, 
the majority of commercial financial loss 
is to the building contents, not to the 
building itself. The contents of a winery 
can easily be worth many times the 
value of the building. 

What could a winery expect in a major 
earthquake? If an earthquake of Richter 
magnitude 6.9 occurred on the north seg- 
ment of the Hayward Fault near 
Richmond, CA, for example, wineries 
within at least a 60-mile radius could 
expect serious damage as a result. 

Steel wine tanks would buckle and 
break lose from their supports, causing 
thousands of gallons of wine to spill. At 
each affected winery, the elaborate net- 
work of transfer pipes and bottling 
lines would break in countless places, 
hampering wineries’ ability to pump 
wine from leaking tanks to undamaged 
storage. 

Furthermore, many wine barrel stacks 
would topple, leaving enormous piles of 
leaking and broken wine barrels on cel- 
lar floors. Worst of all, cellar workers 
might be killed or injured by wine bar- 
rels falling from barrel stacks. 

In the aftermath of such an earth- 
quake, affected wineries will have count- 
less issues to deal with. First and most 
important is the devastating emotional 
cost of employee injuries and deaths. 
These could also carry heavy financial 


In the event of an earthquake, employees in 
the cellar, like the driver of this forklift (left), 
are at risk of being seriously injured by 
falling barrels. The shake table (right) at 

UC Berkeley’s Structural Research Laboratory 
will be used in Phase II of research into 
behavior of wine barrels and racks during 
earthquakes. 
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In July/August 1997, PWV introduced the wine 
industry to an innovative earthquake research 
project aimed at assessing the potential seismic 
risks inherent to the use of portable steel rack 
systems for wine barrels. 

This project was developed by Joshua Marrow 
as an undergraduate student in the Archi- 
tectural Engineering Department at California 
Polytechnic State University (Cal Poly), San 
Luis Obispo. Marrow’s research has raised 
awareness of the potential seismic hazards criti- 
cal to barrel storage in the wine industry. More 
research is needed, however, to determine how 
wineries can protect themselves and their 
employees from damage that will be caused by 
the earthquakes that are sure to come. 

In August of 1999, Marrow will begin pursu- 
ing a Masters of Science degree at the University 
of California, Berkeley. There, with the assis- 
tance of the wine industry, Cal Poly, and UC 
Berkeley, he will lead Phase II of this research. 


consequences if lawsuits result. 

Second is the immediate financial loss 
of wine, winery equipment, and damage 
to the winery structure itself. Third is the 
wineries’ inevitable future loss of market 
share at restaurants and prime shelf 
space in grocery stores and wine shops 
when they have little or no wine with 
which to meet demand. 

Due to its one- to two-year return on 
investment the wine industry is particu- 
larly sensitive to such losses. Most other 
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agricultural industries deal with a two- 
to three-month return period and are 
accordingly less sensitive to these kinds 
of disasters. 

The combined impact of these losses 
could eventually force closure of dam- 
aged wineries. The winery that puts 
forth the effort to protect itself from such 
losses in advance will certainly have a 
much lower price to pay. 


Phase I — Research at Cal Poly 
More than two years have passed 
since this project began and new infor- 
mation is still coming to light every day. 
In the initial research, earthquake sim- 
ulator tests were performed on barrel 
stacks, using a hydraulically driven four- 
foot by six-foot shake table located on 
the Cal Poly campus. The tests were 
used to observe the behavior of barrel 
stacks subjected to particular types of 
horizontal earthquake ground motion. 
Five-gallon barrels were obtained 
from Greiff Brothers of St. Louis, MO. 
Topco Inc., of Grover Beach, CA, fabri- 
cated 4-scale steel barrel racks, which 


were powder coated to match the full 
size racks. The %-scale models were 
stacked on the shake table and subjected 
to horizontal, sinusoidal ground motion. 

Because of the tight constraints in the 
seismic experimentation lab at Cal Poly 
and to prevent damage to the equip- 
ment and the table itself, the model bar- 
rel stack could not be toppled. The 
shake table tests were kept to a non- 
destructive level — displacements lim- 
ited to between %c-inch to %-inch — and 
were used to observe the behavior of 
the stacks, not to induce catastrophic 
failures. 

In another group of tests, full-size bar- 
rel racks were subjected to a series of 
increasing lateral loads. These loads 
were used to simulate the forces the 
racks may encounter during transporta- 
tion on a forklift or during a seismic 
event. 

A total of six racks in two different 
rack styles (single crossbar and double 
crossbar two-barrel racks with a 7-inch 
high forklift opening) from three differ- 
ent manufacturers (Dutro, Topco, and 
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Western Square) were tested. These tests 
provided a better understanding of the 
strength of the racks. 

Researchers used a series of computer- 
generated models to help verify the 
results of the earthquake simulator tests 
and the strength tests of the racks. These 
models allowed the research team to 
simulate various loads and situations 
that could not be generated in physical 
testing. 


Results of earthquake simulator 
tests 

Three critical dynamic responses or 
“modes” were observed in these tests. 

Mode I: The stack simultaneously 
rocks and twists as one unit, tracing the 
path of an inverted cone. This response 
has been dubbed the “four-legged-table” 
motion. 

Mode II: The stack rocks as one unit 
parallel to the direction of horizontal 
ground motion. 

Mode III: The top barrels of the stack 
rock out of their respective cradle sup- 
ports and are ejected from the top rack. 
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In the Mode I and II responses, the 
entire barrel stack rocked as one unit, 
pivoting on the top surface of the low- 
est module-barrels. Stacks from two to 
six modules high were tested and all of 
the different stack heights displayed 
this response. 

The Mode III response occurred at 
the top of all stacks, at the same fre- 
quency of ground motion, regardless of 
the number of modules in the stack. 
The top barrels rocked in their cradle 
supports, while the rest of the stack 
below was substantially stable, behav- 
ing as one-rigid-unit. 

Observations from the shake table 
tests were a key element in understand- 
ing the potential problems with the bar- 
rel-stacking system. During the shake 
table tests, relatively small amounts of 
ground displacement resulted in large 
amounts of displacement at the top of 
the stack. 

The stacks are vulnerable to ground 
motion due to the various imperfections 
in the barrel geometries, rack manufac- 
turing tolerances, and gaps between the 
rack-cradles and the barrel surfaces. 

The Mode I response is most likely 
due to an instability that we will refer to 
as the “four-legged-table” problem. A 
four-legged-table is almost impossible to 
stabilize because each leg varies slightly 
in length. The table will generally rock 
from corner-to-corner unless one of the 
legs is shimmed. 

Barrel racks display the same behavior 
partially because of manufacturing toler- 
ances, thus causing the stack to rock ina 
corner-to-corner motion resulting in a 
torsional-type instability. This sort of 
instability is considered very critical and 
should be studied further. This response 
could possibly be eliminated with the 
use of a four-barrel rack rather than a 
two-barrel rack. The four-barrel rack has 
more support points and_ therefore 
should not exhibit the four-legged-table 
rocking action. 

The Mode II response occurred at a 
slightly higher frequency than the 
Mode I response. The stack displayed 
the same rocking as in Mode I, but the 
rocking was only parallel to the direc- 
tion of horizontal ground motion; the 
perpendicular component of the Mode 
I response was diminished. Because the 
stacks are reaching heights of 19 feet 
with high aspect (width to length) 
ratios, the probability of barrel stacks 
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toppling is of great concern. 

Earthquakes have the potential of gen- 
erating ground displacements many 
times greater than would be required to 
topple a full-size stack of barrels rocking 
in this mode. 

The Mode III response is a result of 
high frequency ground motion. Because 
of the weight of barrels stacked above 
them, which is called the overburden 


weight, the barrels and racks toward the 
bottom of a stack show relatively low 
levels of displacement. 

Moving higher up the stack, the ampli- 
tude of the barrels’ response increases, 
due to less overburden weight on the 
upper level barrels. The top level barrels 
have no overburden weight and there- 
fore show the greatest response to the 
ground motion. These barrels rock 
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| ; ° within their respective cradles and are 
eventually ejected from the top-level 

rack. 
All Western Square Portable Barrel Racks (WS 29 series) are This Mode III response is likely to 
designed to accommodate Burgundy, Bordeaux and American occur in almost any magnitude earth- 
oak barrels. The racks are powder-coated (baked enamel) quake, because it requires a relatively 
which is the most durable finish available and is resistant to small amount of energy to lift the barrels 


chipping, abrasion, impact, corrosion and chemicals. at the top out of their rack. Furthermore, 
this response was observed at the same 


with two pairs of frequency ground motion at all stack 
connecting bars has replaced heights tested. Thus, the Mode III 
the single bar rack (with one response appears to be independent of 
pair of connecting bars) as the height or configuration of the stack 
the industry's standard two- (two-barrel or four-barrel racks). 


: In a quake of longer duration — possi- 
DATEL Op pIyY faek Wie 200k fs bly more than 10 seconds of strong 


stronger and provides better safety ground shaking — the stacks could 
when lifting from the side. It has a 7” exhibit a “peel-down’ effect, resulting in 
forklift opening which allows for head multiple top barrel ejections as each suc- 
room between the barrels in a stack. cessive level of barrels is tossed from the 


removable racks. 
center cradle 


has a 4" forklift opening 
which gives better stability to stacks six barrels Ficiceiboreliratke 


high. With inside bars, wine can In strength tests on full-size barrel 
still be worked in place. f ae racks of older and newer designs, the 
== test load was applied to the top cradles, 
(optional) provide stable stacking of ~ and the rack was slowly pushed over as 
a single barrel above tiers of two barrels. the load increased (See Figure A). Load- 
versus-deflection measurements were 
recorded until the racks failed or were 

deformed. 
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resulting in inelastic deformation and 
leaving the rack permanently deformed. 
The structural integrity of the rack was 
partially preserved in this failure mode, 
however the rack could not be brought 
back to the plumb position and be 
expected to carry the intended load. 

The strength tests results were used 
to encourage the rack manufacturers 
not to produce the older style, single 
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crossbar rack design due to its suscepti- 
bility to failures. The two-barrel, dou- 
ble-crossbar design seems to have suffi- 
cient strength to resist moderate 
earthquake loads and occasional abuse 
from everyday use in the cellar. 
Two-barrel, single-crossbar racks 
with faulty welds are more likely to 
exhibit the catastrophic weld failures 
resulting in immediate collapse of the 
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stack. Racks with quality welds will have 
more ductility (ability to undergo large 
deflections without breaking). This will 
allow the racks to endure the cyclic load- 
ing of an earthquake without the weld 
fracturing, forcing the rack to fail by per- 
manently deforming the steel tubes. 

If an earthquake occurs and the double 
crossbar racks do not fail but are perma- 
nently deformed, it may be possible to 
disassemble the stack after the earth- 
quake and discard the bent rack(s). 
Furthermore, the four-barrel rack design 
should be used whenever possible 
because of its greater strength and longer 
dimensions, providing greater stability. 
Because of its increased geometry, the 
four-barrel rack is less likely to undergo 
the seismic failures discussed here. 


Recommendations based on 
Phase | findings 

The following recommendations and 
conclusions, based on the information 
from the Phase I research, are aimed at 
reducing the potential seismic risk to the 
California wine industry. These recom- 
mendations are not site specific. Further 
investigation should be performed at 
each site to more effectively implement 
the recommended actions. 

1. A restraining device should be used 
on all top barrels of barrel stacks to keep 
them from ejecting. This can be accom- 
plished by any number of methods, 
which offer a variety of relative levels of 
effectiveness. These options, which all 
attach to the top supporting rack, 
include but are not limited to: 

¢ A pre-engineered mechanical clamp- 
ing device, 

¢ Anylon or natural fiber rope, 

* Steel baling wire, 

¢ Shrink-wrap (typically used to 
shrink wrap case-good pallets), 

¢ Nylon straps with a tensioning 
device, 

¢ A combination of nylon straps link- 
ing a rigid object, such as an extra barrel 
rack or variation thereof, to the top sup- 
porting rack immediately below, 

¢ Anylon “cargo-type” net. 

These methods of restraint are designed to 
restrain the top barrels only, and do not-pre- 
vent the entire stack toppling. The toppling 
problem will be investigated further through 
continued research at U.C. Berkeley. 

2. Wineries should use the four-barrel 
rack design whenever possible. Its high 
strength and longer dimensions provide 
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greater stability, greater resistance to top- 
pling. Because of its increased geometry, 
the four-barrel rack is less likely to 
undergo the seismic failures experienced 
in this research. The four-barrel rack, 
however, does seem to have the same 
susceptibility to Mode III top barrel ejec- 
tions as the two-barrel rack. 

Due to this research, all three major 
manufacturers of barrel racks are either 
no longer producing single-crossbar 
racks or are encouraging double-cross- 
bar rack sales by offering both single- 
crossbar and double-crossbar, two-barrel 
racks for the same price. 

Marrow recommends that when 
wineries purchase new racks, they buy 
four-barrel, double-crossbar racks with a 
7-inch forklift opening for greatest stabil- 
ity or at least the double-crossbar, two- 
barrel racks. Single-crossbar racks 
should be phased out. 

3. Do not stack full barrels higher than 
six modules vertical. Extreme heights 
increase the likelihood of the stack top- 
pling and increase the height from which 
the top barrels will fall. In addition, the 
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hoop stresses generated in the bottom 
barrels are at their relative maximum 
capacity with a six-module configura- 
tion. When excess overburden weight is 
applied to the bottom module, the bot- 
tom barrels will be over-stressed, caus- 
ing the staves to deform. This will cause 
the barrels to leak wine out the resulting 
gaps between the staves. 

A full wine barrel’s strength comes 
from the fluid pressure of the wine con- 
tained in the barrel. The overburden 
weight from the barrels above is trans- 
ferred through the rack supports onto 
the staves of the bottom barrels. This 
load is partly resisted by the strength of 
the barrel shell and partly by the com- 
pression of the wine inside the barrel. 

Fluid is essentially incompressible and 
therefore acts as a solid when it is con- 
tained by the barrel staves. When the 
wine leaks out, the fluid pressure drops 
proportionally, lowering the strength in 
the bottom barrels. If enough wine leaks 
out, the heads of the bottom barrels will 
blow out or the staves will collapse, lead- 
ing to complete toppling of the stack. 
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4. Stack barrels toward the inside of 
the cellar floor, leaving a minimum 
eight-foot clearance between the walls of 
the surrounding structure and the barrel 
stacks. The stacks can exhibit a relatively 
high degree of drift (horizontal swaying 
back-and-forth) in an earthquake. If they 
come in contact with the building walls 
or interior columns, complete collapse of 
the cellar building may follow. 

Buildings are not generally designed 
to resist the loads induced by the stacks. 
Eight-foot aisles will allow the toppled 
barrels room to roll and come to a stop 
prior to major impact with the walls or 
columns. Furthermore, the aisles provide 
a wide escape route for people who may 
be caught in the cellar at the time of an 
earthquake. 

5. Avoid stacking barrels on sloped 
floor areas. Sloped floors can cause the 
barrel stacks to lean, making them sus- 
ceptible to instability and overturning. 
A floor with %-inch rise to one-foot run 
will cause a six-high barrel stack to lean 
an average of four inches out of plumb. 
Steeper slopes will result in greater 
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eliminate musty flavors, and wont break. 


SUPREMECORQ: DESIGNED 
TO KEEP FINE WINE FINE. 


Every year, wineries all over the 
world lose millions of dollars of 
product due to the off flavors from 


traditional closures. Combine this 
with the fact these closures can 
also chip during bottling and break 
while opening, and winemakers are 
left looking for something better. 


»» Often what should be a wonderful bottle of wine is spoiled by 
a little something measuring exactly 45 millimeters in length. 


Unfortunately, that’s been the 
nature of traditional closures. 
Until now. Until SupremeCorg. 

SupremeCorgq is quite possibly 
the world’s most perfect seal. It’s 
a synthetic closure that helps pre- 
vent leakage and evaporation, will 
not break, comes in a number of 
colors, and is recyclable. And, best 
of all, it helps prevent musty fla- 
vors in wine. 


PROVEN AROUND 
THE WORLD. 


SupremeCorq was developed in 
collaboration with some of the most 
renowned wineries in Washington, 
Oregon and California. Winemak- 
ers sought a more consistent cork. 
One that would not break during 
bottling or when opened. One 


From over 230 wineries 
around the world, millions of 
bottles of wine have been 
sealed with SupremeCorg. 
EAE Oe NS 


that would preserve the 
fruits of their labors 
from off flavors that 
often occur because of 
a bad closure. 

Four years of design 
and development, trial 
and testing, prototypes 
and refinements later 
came what could be 
called the wine world’s 

most perfect seal. 

So much so that 

millions of bot- 
tles of wine have 
already been sealed 
with SupremeCorgq, 
from more than 230 
wineries around the 
world. From South 
Africa to America, 
from Australia to 
from Great 
Britain to Italy. 

For information, 
contact our distributor, 
Scott Laboratories, at 
1-800-821-7254 or reach them s 
fax at 707-765-6674. 

Or contact Supreme Corg, Inc. 
by phone at 253-395-8712, by fax at 
253-395-8713 or via our Web site: 
http://www.supremecorg.com. 

When it comes to preserving 
the taste of fine wine, you'll find 
that SupremeCorg measures up. 


Every bottle. Every time. And that 


makes all the difference. 


@ 


SUPREMECORQ®* 


T.HZE NEW. TRAD LTiLON = 


© 1999. SupremeCorg is a registered trademark and The New Tradition is a trademark of Supreme Corq, Inc. Foreign & other patents pending, Patents 5,480,915; 5,496,862; 5,692,629; 5,710,184, 5,855,287. 
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danger of tumbling. 

6. At each module level, always use 
barrels identical in both cooperage and 
geometric measurement. Most barrels 
vary in their manufacturing tolerances. 
Using two different barrel sizes on each 
level can create excess gaps and cause 
the stack to lean excessively. 


Phase Il — Research objectives 
Though Phase I research was success- 
ful, further research is needed to answer 
the questions it raised. While Phase | 
provided researchers and the wine 
industry with valuable and useful infor- 
mation that can be used immediately, it 
also unlocked many new doors. Phase II 


research at the University of California, 
Berkeley, will provide the opportunity 
for future discovery. 

U.S. News and World Report has ranked 
UC Berkeley as the fifth engineering 
school in the nation. The university’s 
earthquake simulator, located at the 
Richmond Field Station, is the second 
largest and most advanced earthquake- 
testing device in the world, and with it, 
the wine industry has an opportunity to 
continue and improve the research it 
supported over the past two years. 

The scope of Phase II research falls 
into three categories: 1) global investi- 
gation of existing conditions; 2) tests of 
retrofit concepts; 3) winery-specific 


FARM CREDIT LEASING 


FARM CREDIT 


YIELDING NEW BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Since 1971, Farm Credit Leasing has helped the agricultural industry 
fully capitalize on the advantages of leasing. 


Leasing requires no down payment and helps you get the most out 
of your available capital. You can acquire needed equipment while , . 


keeping other credit sources available. Payments can be kept low 
because they cover only the value of equipment used during the 
lease schedule and may be claimed as an income-tax deduction. 


7 If you own agricultural land and/or are engaged in production 


agriculture, you qualify for Farm Credit Financing. 


Farm Credit Leasing’s total commitment to agriculture continues to 
deliver lease services that meet the unique needs of agriculture. 
Greater flexibility and specialization make Farm Credit Leasing the 
first choice in agricultural leasing. Call your nearest Pacific Coast 
Farm Credit branch office today or toll free: 1-800-800-4865. 


d, 
is 


PACIFIC COAST 
FARM CREDIT 


Santa Rosa Office (707) 545-1200 ¢ Salinas Office (831) 424-1756 
St. Helena Office (707) 963-9437 * Ukiah Office (707) 462-6531 
Petaluma Office (707) 793-9023 ¢ King City Office (831) 385-5926 
Watsonville Office (831) 728-2249 ¢ Eureka Office (707) 445-8871 


analysis and evaluation. 

Investigation of existing conditions: 
In order for the research team to develop 
a secure retrofit concept for wine barrel 
stacks, extensive earthquake simulation 
tests must be performed. These tests will 
look at the relative seismic performance 
of full-size wine barrel stacks using two- 
and four-barrel racks; varying stack 
heights from two to eight high; using 
empty and full barrels; and differing 
sizes of barrels and racks. 

Because of the high payload capacity 
of the earthquake simulator, several 
stacks can be tested at once in order to 
evaluate the possible advantages and 
disadvantages of “tight” barrel stacking 
versus “loose” barrel stacking with aisles 
between rows. 

Testing retrofit concepts: Once the 
seismic performance of existing barrel 
stacks is observed, the team will be able 
to test possible retrofit concepts. The 
restraints of top barrels recommended 
following Phase I will be tested, as well 
as various methods used to prevent stack 
toppling. New rack designs will be coor- 
dinated with rack manufacturers and 
tested. Because each winery operates dif- 
ferently, many concepts will be devel- 
oped to try to accommodate the most 
common conditions. 

Winery specific analysis and evalua- 
tion: Once the retrofit concepts have 
been tested and evaluated, each partici- 
pating winery will be analyzed. The win- 
ery can be evaluated for seismicity, pro- 
duction methods, and most economical 
means of retrofit. By adapting the knowl- 
edge gained through the first two sub- 
phases, participating wineries will be 
able to understand and predict their own 
financial and material losses in the event 
of an earthquake, based on their own site 
conditions, stacking practices, and retro- 
fit concept of choice. 


The research team 

For Phase II, the research team will be 
comprised of a diverse selection of pro- 
fessional structural engineers from 
Simpson Gumpertz & Heger, Inc. (SGH), 
San Francisco, CA, distinguished UC 
Berkeley and Cal Poly faculty and staff, 
and Marrow as the project director. The 
combined experience of this team will 
help to ensure effective results from 
which the wine industry will be able to 
benefit. The participating members are: 

Joshua Marrow — Engineer with SGH 

Gregory Fenves, Ph.D. — Civil 
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Engineering Professor at UC Berkeley 

Abraham Lynn, Ph.D. — Architectural 
Engineering Professor at Cal Poly 

John Meyer, S.E. — Principal with 
SGH 

John Sumnicht, S.E. — Principal with 
SGH 

David Weggel, Ph.D. — Architectural 
Engineering Professor at Cal Poly 


Industry support 

The following companies have agreed 
to support the research with materials 
and funding. In addition to the support 
of these companies, participation of the 
California wine industry is essential to 
the progress of the research at UC 
Berkeley. Current supporters are: 

Davis Aircraft Products Company, 
New York, NY — Manufacturer of 
restraint products for the aerospace, 
automotive, and marine industries. 

Western Square Industries, Stockton, 
CA — Manufacturer of steel wine barrel 
racks for the wine industry. 

TOPCO Manufacturing, Grover 
Beach, CA — Manufacturer of steel wine 
barrel racks for the wine industry. 

Simpson Gumpertz & Heger Inc 
Consulting Engineers, San Francisco, 
CA, and Boston, MA — A company 
founded by three Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology professors, SGH 
applies advanced engineering tech- 
niques in the areas of structural and seis- 
mic engineering, mechanics and infra- 
structure, building envelope technology, 
and historic preservation and rehabilita- 
tion of structures. 


UC Berkeley research and 
testing facilities 

UC Berkeley’s Structural Research 
Laboratory at the Richmond Field 
Station in Richmond, CA, houses the 
Earthquake Engineering Research 
Center and the second largest earth- 
quake simulator in the world. The 20- 
foot-square earthquake simulator, or 
“shake table,” was the first of its kind 
ever built in the world and is still the 
largest in the U.S. The 40-foot high, 60- 
foot wide, 120-foot long building is ser- 
viced by a 10-ton bridge crane. 

Berkeley’s shake table can simulate 
almost any type of ground motion, 
including simultaneous horizontal and 
vertical motion. It can recreate the 
ground motion of almost any earth- 
quake recorded in modern time, 
including but not limited to, the 1989 
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Loma Prieta, 1984 Morgan Hill, and 
1994 Northridge earthquakes. 

This marvel of modern technology 
will allow the research team to perform 
shake table simulations of full-size bar- 
rel stacks, including two- and four-bar- 
rel configurations of all stack heights. 
The payload capacity of the table is 
approximately 140,000 pounds and will 
allow for multiple stacks to be shaken 
at one time to get visual confirmation of 
the way the stacks interact with each 
other. 

Computer-generated analytical 
modeling 

Using the modern computer research 
laboratories on the UC Berkeley cam- 
pus and the advanced computer mod- 
eling techniques of Simpson Gumpertz 
& Heger, the research team will 
develop a computer model of a proto- 
type barrel stack. The model will be cre- 


Thank you, Phase | sponsors 


The following contributors each played a 
significant role in ensuring the success of Phase | 
of this project. Whether through a financial 
donation, material donation, or expert knowledge 
or advice, each organization was equally helpful. 


Adelaida Winery, Paso Robles, CA 

Arciero Winery, Paso Robles, CA 

Eberle Winery, Paso Robles, CA 

Kendall Jackson Winery, Santa Rosa, CA 
Robert Mondavi Winery, Oakville, CA 
Ernest & Julio Gallo Winery, Modesto, CA 
Clos Du Bois Winery, Geyserville, CA 
Edna Valley Vineyard, San Luis Obsipo, CA 
Firestone Vineyard, Los Olivos, CA 

Talley Vineyard, San Luis Obispo, CA 
Raymond Vineyard, St. Helena, CA 

Silver Oak Cellars, Oakville, CA 

Joseph Phelps Vineyards, St. Helena, CA 
Parducci Wine Cellars, Ukiah, CA 

Fetzer Vineyards, Hopland, CA 

Fess Parker Winery, Los Olivos, CA 

Simi Winery, Healdsburg, CA 

Wild Horse Vineyards, Templeton, CA 


Central Coast Wine Growers Association 
San Luis Obispo, CA 


California Enological Research Association 
Western Square Industries, Stockton, CA 
Topco Manufacturing, Grover Beach, CA 


Simpson Gumpertz & Heger Consulting Engineers, 
San Francisco, CA 


Lampman & Smith Structural Engineers 

San Luis Obispo, CA 

Central Coast Fabricators, San Luis Obispo, CA 
EQE International, Oakland, CA 


California Polytechnic State University 
Department of Architectural Engineering 
San Luis Obispo, CA 

Mid-State Bank, San Luis Obispo, CA 

OA Studios, San Luis Obispo, CA 


ated using advanced software devel- 
oped at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT). 

The MIT software has been used to 
perform detailed analysis for the seis- 
mic retrofit of the San Francisco Bay 
Bridge and Golden Gate Bridge. This 
analytical model will allow the research 
team to verify the results of the earth- 
quake simulator tests by comparing the 
response of the barrel stack in the com- 
puter model with the observed 
response on the shake table. 


Projected budget 

The estimated project budget totals 
$54,000. Funding for the project must 
be completed by December 1999. 


Assessing seismic risk 

We can’t afford to stop now. 

Why should you and your winery be 
involved with this project? First, with- 
out total financial support, the project 
will not be realized. UC Berkeley is a 
world-class institution, and the fees 
associated with the use of the testing 
facilities are significant. 

Second, UC Berkeley has the only 
shake table in the U.S. capable of sub- 
jecting full-size barrel stacks to an 
actual earthquake. This earthquake 
simulator has been used to aid in some 
of the largest earthquake engineering 
research to date. There is no better way 
to address this problem than to create 
an earthquake and see what happens to 
the barrels. 

Third, earthquakes are a very real 
threat to winery profitability. 

The transportation, utility, and com- 
puter industries are just a few examples 
of entities that are investing billions of 
dollars to upgrade their assets to resist 
the coming seismic events. The wine 
industry must learn from the progres- 
sive attitudes of these industries and 
assess its own seismic hazards. J 


More information: 

For more information on the Phase II 
research or to contribute to the project, 
please contact Marrow at the address and 
phone numbers listed below. 


Joshua M. Marrow, Engineer 

Simpson Gumpertz & Heger 
Consulting Engineers 

222 Sutter Street, Suite 300 

San Francisco, California 94108 
415/495-3700 ¢ 415/495-3550 (facsimile) 
415/540-0343 (pager) 


Response.ability \ri-span-sa-bil-a-te\ n. 1: to listen and understand customer's needs 
to guarantee a project 3: to provide expert design, engineering, manufacturing, 


and complete (turnkey) orchestration of single machine or entire line 


Project 
partnerships 
for peak 
performance - 
for the life 


of your Line 


1- The ROUNDPAC delivers positive, continuous case unpacking or packing. 
2- The VARIOJET'S flexible design provides electronic or mechanical rinsing. 
3- The vacuum-gravity filler ensures optimum fill-height accuracy. 


4- The Combi AUTOCOL applies clear pressure-sensitive and cold-glue labels. 


CONTACT KRONES TODAY 


KRONES, INC. 
9600 South 58th Street ~ Franklin, WI 53132-0100 ~ Phone 414.421-5650~ Fax 414.421-2222 
E-mail ~ mikem@kronesusa.com ~ www.krones.de 


KRONES MACHINERY CO., LTD. SOLAR SERVICE / 
28 Regan Road ~ Brampton, ON L7A 1A7~ Phone 905.840-5000 ~ Fax 905.840-2900 


KRONES MExX., S.A. de C.V. 
Avenida Vallarta No. 6425 ~ Ciudad Granja ~ 45010 Zapopan, Jalisco ~ MEXICO 
Phone 52-3-818-3600 ~ Fax 52-3-818-3636 
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mid all the riotous success 

achieved by the American wine 

industry during the last half 

decade — revenues are up, volume 

is up, and the shelf price per bottle 
is up — our industry has made one glar- 
ing error that has the potential for long- 
term harm: we still rely on a small 
group of consumers to support our 
products. The number of wine con- 
sumers has remained decidedly stag- 
nant. 

Is anyone else getting tired of scrapping 
over shreds of the same small market? 

We wine marketing managers feel 
ourselves getting older by the day. 
Wouldn’t we like our jobs to become 
easier? Imagine how wonderful 
it would be to see our brands 
grow as a result of a growing 
category instead of tacking vig- 
orously back and forth to cap- 
ture a puff of market share, 
always in someone else’s wake. 

Brands can be category 
shredders — scrapping over 
share with other brands — or 
category builders, successfully 
inviting more consumers to our 
table. For our industry to over- 
come the problem of static con- 
sumption, more of us must 
become category builders. To 
grow the category, brand man- 
agers must avoid the all-too- 
easy solutions of shredding the 
category to promote individual 
brands. 

Every marketing decision, 
including packaging, falls 
under the competing influences 
of the angel of category build- 
ing on one shoulder and the 
devil of category shredding on 
the other. The category shred- 
der whispers into one ear, “It is 
so easy to steal market share. 
Just confuse the consumer and 
play on his insecurities.” The 
category builder whispers in 
the other ear: “Your brand is 
your chance to speak to con- 
sumers in a bright, reassuring 
way, so that more of them will 
enjoy wine.” 

When I began the task of 
repackaging Delicato Vine- 
yards’ 60-year-old brand, I 
could hear the angel on one 
shoulder and the devil whisper- 
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EW LEE NORDLUND ¢ Delicato Family Vineyards ¢ Manteca, CA 
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Delicato Family Vineyards’ label transition 
(new label left, old label below) included a 
brand name change, an enrichment of the 
brand’s hallmark blue, and a uniquely 
engineered gold motif. In keeping with the 
Ten Commandments of Wine Packaging, 
these elements reflect the family winery's 
origins in the 1920s. (New label printed by 
McCoy Label, Petaluma, CA.) 


ing on the other. However, my express 
purpose was — and always is — to cre- 
ate brands that last long past my life- 
time. That will not happen in a flat cate- 
gory; it will only happen if my brand 
package helps build the category. 

When I first joined Delicato Family 
Vineyards just over two years ago, vir- 
tually all of my wine industry 
colleagues gave me the same 
“friendly” advice: “Let the 
brand wither away and start 
over again with another.” 
However well-intended their 
advice was, I never saw this as 
a possibility. Neither, I might 
add, did the family whose 
name was on the label! 

Yes, the Delicato brand was 
“a little tired.” Yes, it had suf- 
fered many false starts over 
six decades. Yes, consumers 
weren't interested. But I knew 
two secrets, and I[ will share 
these secrets with you. 

The first secret is that, accord- 
ing to Vic Motto of Motto, Kryla 
& Fisher (St. Helena, CA), there 
are over 19,000 SKUs in the 
American wine business. This is 
an awesome number that repre- 
sents an incredible number of 
market niches. It means that no 
one brand can be a comprehen- 
sive market-share owner. There 
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is room for everyone in the wine busi- 
ness. 

The wine industry is so fragmented, 
and — let’s be honest — the consumer is 
so confused, that brands (even weak 
brands) can be resilient. 

In my first task at Delicato Family 
Vineyards, I looked at the label, deter- 
mined that it needed work, and set 
about redesigning it. The first thing I 
did was some research. | soon realized 
that for such an old brand I needed to 
go back to fundamentals. So I went 
back, way back — 60 years, 100 years, 
3,000 years — and I discovered the sec- 
ond secret. 

This secret is: The Ten Command- 
ments of Wine Package Design! 


The road to salvation 

You may recognize these command- 
ments. The first one is: “Thou shalt not 
have false gods before me.” The second 
one is: “Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain.” 

They are the same commandments 
given to Moses more than 3,000 years 
ago. Just remember they don’t come 
from me — they come from a higher 
authority! 

If you follow the Ten Commandments 
of Package Design, if you are a devout 
believer in category building over cate- 
gory shredding, you will find salvation; 
you will create brand packages that will 
outlive us all. 


I. Thou shalt not have false gods 
before me. Resist idolatry of the design 
for design’s sake. 

Today we have so many packaging 
toys to play with — new papers, die- 
cuts, laser-cut papers, foils, bizarre inks, 
wild glass shapes, and cork options — 
that we can easily get carried away by 
novelty. It is important to remember that 
the package is merely an invitation to the 
consumer to try the wine inside the bot- 
tle; the package is not an end in itself. 

Meditation: Look for eye-catching — per- 
haps shocking — package design. Then ask 
the wine shop manager if the wine is selling. 


II. Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain. The Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco, & Firearms (BATF) 
can lay waste to your label with one 
breath. Treat it with respect — and stay 
true to yourself. 

Don’t think of the BATF as a four- 


letter word. Yes, it is a power unto itself 
that can strike at any time in the most 
unpredictable way, but remember that 
the BATF is not the indisputable arbiter 
of truth. False claims make it onto labels 
regularly, and true claims are denied 
regularly. 

The BATF is simply a government 
organization designed to make sure that 
regulations are followed. Don’t depend 
on it to defend questionable claims. 
Don’t curse it when things don’t go 
your way. Rather, say the “Serenity 
Prayer” and try again. Stay true to cate- 
gory building, and sooner or later, you 
will pass BATF. 

As an aside, do you know what 
“BATFE” really stands for? Be Aware Time 
Flies. So when designing labels, be sure 
to allow time for a second try with the 
BATE. 

Meditation: Identify labels that have 
unique graphic or copy features. Are those 


features category growers or shredders? 


That is, do they help consumers understand 
what's in the bottle, or are they designed to 
confuse consumers? 


III. Keep holy the Sabbath day. Take 
a break, particularly during work hours. 

Think of your last really great idea. 
Did you get it while sitting in your 
office, staring at your computer? Or did 
your great idea come to you while you 
were out of the office, walking, drinking 
wine, surfing, or lounging with a cup of 
coffee? Creative ideas are fundamental 
to success. This is the number one rea- 
son you should be taking time off, espe- 
cially when you should be working. 

Meditation: Observe the Zaca Mesa 
label and note its non-traditional appeal. 
Notice how the label graphically communi- 
cates how the wine tastes. What an extraor- 
dinary idea! This was definitely an “out-of- 
office experience.” It has resulted in 
wonderful brand loyalty. 

IV. Honor thy Father and_ thy 
Mother. For consistency, integrity, and 
believability, let your label remain true 
to its origins, even as the brand grows 
and the packaging changes. 

Looking back at the history of the 
labels of Delicato Family Vineyards was 
fascinating: the silkscreens of the 1930s, 
scroll letters of the 1940s, fluorescent 
numbers of the 1960s, and the corporate 
style of the 1970s and 1980s. Sadly, none 
of these had any resemblance to what 
the winery stood for then and stands for 


today — a really approachable family 
with an old-fashioned commitment to 
quality. Revising the label meant reflect- 
ing on the brand, indeed, the company 
itself. Once we did this, the packaging 
almost created itself. When we 
launched the new packaging in 1998, 
sales skyrocketed 300% because con- 
sumers at long last understood what the 
package stood for. 

Keep these two key points in mind: 
First, honoring thy Father and Mother 
does not mean never revising your 
label. In fact, over time, an honorable 
label can become dishonorable if it no 
longer communicates the winery’s mes- 
sage correctly. 

Second, there is a common misunder- 
standing that big corporate wineries are 
bad. Consequently, many large brands 
try to squeeze their big company into 
small, intimate brand attire. It might 
work for the short term, but before long, 
the buttons will pop off, and everyone 
will be embarrassed. The wine category 
is starving for reliable corporate winer- 
ies with clout to bring more consumers 
on board. Has anyone heard of Coke? 
Microsoft? McDonalds? 

Meditation: Check out one brand before 
and after package design changes. Ask your- 
self if the new package communicates a more 
convincing identity. 


V. Thou shalt not kill. Lack of time 
and decisiveness will kill your designer, 
materials suppliers, bottling team, and 
ultimately, your ambitions. 

Think of it another way: as a market- 
ing manager or designer, would you 
have any trouble designing a package 
that could never be created because of 
design or production problems? Easy, 
isn’t it? Well, we do this without intend- 
ing to every day. It’s no wonder every- 
one hates marketing. 

Meditation: Create a New Product Time- 
line and review it with your design, supply, 
and production teams. Be sure to sit down; 
the timeline will be longer than you think. 


VI. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
Do not subject your package to “design 
by committee.” Marketing managers: 
stay true to your product. 

This grave error of adultery usually 
happens because of actions (or inac- 
tions) that occur well before the design 
process. Every brand should have one 
person who is responsible for the brand 
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image, for example. If there is no one 
with singular authority for your brand, 
find someone before you begin the 
design process. It may be you. If it is, 
make sure that this is clearly stipulated 
in your job description. 

If you cannot do this, have your team 
agree to a formalized design process 
and use this process to keep on target. 
Control the design process, do not allow 
it to control you. Once again, if you are 
not the final arbiter, make sure to have 
check-offs beyond which there is no 
going back. Think of the design process 
as going through locks in a canal. Once 
you have your colleagues’ approval, 
ensure that decisions cannot be recon- 
sidered. If you have a team that cannot 
agree, build in lots of extra design time 
and budget. 

Meditation: Identify three labels designed 
by committee. Here are some giveaways: 
stylistic tone which does not match brand 
name; competing or confusing font types; 
mismatched styles (e.g., modern die-cuts 
which detract from existing traditional 
imagery); lack of a singular, easy-to-identify 
visual theme. 


VII. Thou shalt not steal. The great- 
est achievements in packaging design 
are made under conditions of complete 
trust. 

Package design is worse than salary 
negotiation for sports stars. We try to 
agree on price, but at the beginning 
stage, neither the designer nor the win- 
ery has a clue of what the final result will 
look like. If the design is successful, the 
designer never sees the profit. If it is 
unsuccessful, the designer gets paid for 
producing essentially nothing. So this is 
a perverse relationship. To set this right, 
try to get in the habit of giving your 
designers a bonus after the results are in. 
Create an atmosphere of trust. 

Mediation: When your designer gives 
you greater results than you expected, offer 
a surprise bonus. A year later is not too late. 
(Don't forget to build that bonus into the 
budget.) 


VIII. Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness. Be more like prophets, less like 
presidents. 

Category shredders have a field day 
abusing this commandment. They pro- 
mote their individual brands, while 
manipulating, intimidating, and confus- 
ing consumers with seductive words. 


Terms like “barrel special,” extra 
reserve,” and so forth may advance indi- 
vidual brands, but they increase con- 
sumers’ misapprehensions about wine. 
We need to make wine drinking a plea- 
sure, not a torture. Loading the labels 
with strange or misleading information 
is not helpful in growing the category. 
Meditation: Consider this thought: “If 
you have to ask the BATF to arbitrate the 
truth, no good can befall the category.” 


IX. Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s wife. Know what you want and 
stick with it. 

If a package design project is merely 
exploratory, tell the design team so. 

Marketing departments are famous 
for not knowing what they want; a 
symptom of this sin is the “wandering 
eye.” Other brands will suddenly have 
features that are appealing. This envy 
destroys that magical relationship 
between marketing and design. If you 
have problems with a design, be spe- 
cific. | personally don’t like earthtones, 
and I announce this at virtually every 
design briefing. Saying, “It just doesn’t 
do it for me” is about as destructive to 
building trust with your designer as a 
comment can be. 

Meditation: Provide positioning and 
objectives documents to designers. Insist 
that designers provide a creative strategy 
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that you agree to before designing starts. 


X. Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s goods. There is room enough for 
everyone in this highly fragmented 
industry. 

Let your brands be themselves, not 
cheap look-alikes with short life spans. 
Stealing label elements from other 
brands will give you an unintegrated, 
fractured-looking package. Consumers 
sense this inconsistency. They sense 
something fishy, and if there is one thing 
about wines that consumers want, it is to 
be reassured that they made the right 
choice. There is a niche for everyone 
among the more than 19,000 SKUs in this 
category. In fact, we all need to go after 
different niches to grow the category. 
The more our products look alike, the 
less wine we will sell. Have some fun 
with your niches: create your own iden- 
tity; make people happy; sell more wine. 

Meditation: As an exercise in marketing to 
niches, create a wine package targeted to 
chimney sweeps or dictionary editors. 

Obey these Ten Commandments of 
Wine Package Design. Be a devout cat- 
egory builder, avoid the temptation to 
shred the category, and let your brands 
live long, fruitful lives. a 

Edited from presentation to the Second Annual 


Global Wine Package Design Conference, March 25- 
26, 1999, in San Francisco, CA. 


THE YEAR'S MOST IMPORTANT WINE BOOK 


For the first time, an explanation can be given for 
the distinctive personalities of fine French wines. 


TERROR 


by James E. Wilson 


The key to understanding why fine wines are produced 
where they are is terroir—the interplay of natural elements 
that make up the environments in which vines grow. Terroir 
was written by James E. Wilson, a highly respected geologist 
who has devoted himself to the study of the natural history 
and underlying geology of French wines. The first part, 

‘J "Elements of the French Terroirs,” discusses the components of 
terroirs that influence the distribution of wine areas, choice of grapes and style of wines. In the 
second part, "Where the Vines Grow," the diverse geologies of the wine regions are described. 

336 pages, illustrated, hardbound, index and bibliography. $50.00. Prepublication 
discount of $39.95 plus $5.00 (S&H) applies on all orders received by Christmas. 


To Order: Call TOLL FREE 800-231-9463 or FAX 650-866-3513 


or E-Mail WINEGUILD@ AOL.COM 


THE WINE APPRECIATION GUILD 
360 Swift Avenue. South San Francisco CA 94080 
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ments of the world, wineries have chosen 


ax-Cap" and B-Cap’closures for their wines | Sz 
RX SEN UNI MERLO1 


ESTATE 


INCH AyTO! 


C iy Napa valley nor 
ERNET sauV! 


Exquisite Detail — The Wax Cap is an embossed, pre-formed wax 
disc that features a winery’s design. The B-Cap paper and wax disc 


offers foil stamping and four-color process printing. 


Efficient Application — Wax Cap and B-Cap application can be 

performed manually at speeds greater than 120 bottles per minute. 

Economical automatic Wax Cap applicators are available with speeds 
aching 300 bottles per minute. The double-sided Wax Cap is 


positioned perfectly, without any drips or mess. 


Ac Wis Consumer Friendly — Insert a corkscrew through the Wax Cap or 
WINE CAP COMPANY B-Cap, into the cork. The new Wax Cap virtually eliminates cracking, 


843 Broadway even when chilled to 40°F. No mess, no fuss. 
P.O. Box 1267 : a... 
Sonoma, California 95476 Economical — Wineries may achieve price levels well below two cents 


eae eee ae —e ; 
Telephone 707.935.447; per unit for Wax Caps. Greater savings are also achieved by reduced waste, 
Facsimile 707.935.9500 ae : ; ; 
ek eres? and minimal re-work, too often associated with other closure systems. 
WWW.W1nNeCa p-com “ 


Environmentally Accepted — Biodegradable waxes, soy based inks 
U.S. Patent Nos. 5,261,547,5,447,246 and 5,449,080 3 ¢ 
and 5,553,728; additional and foreign patents pending and cast coat paper. Naturally. 
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~ BRANDING 


Wi ED RICE AND NICOLAS APARICIO @ Landor Associates, San Francisco, CA 


alk into any wine shop or super- 

market and the vast array of 

Wine choices can be equally 

enticing and confusing. For the 

connoisseur, making a selection 
is a matter of experience, knowledge, and 
personal preference, but for many con- 
sumers, especially those for whom drinking 
wine is a casual and social indulgence, 
selecting a vintage is often more an emo- 
tional decision than a scientific one. 

Are such consumers buying the product, 
or are they buying the brand image? Let’s 
face it: today’s consumers are confronted by 
too many choices and exposed to too much 
media. The explosion of the Internet and the 
fragmentation of traditional media into 
highly targeted special interest programs 
and publications have created a distracted, 
difficult-to-reach audience. People busy 
with their careers and families have little 
time to sift through the increasingly clut- 
tered landscape of commercial messages. 

Marketers, in turn, often have too few dol- 
lars to spend to effectively compete for and 
engage consumers’ attention. 

Fortunately, the news isn’t all bad. Just as 
the character in the Chinese language for 
“chaos” also denotes “opportunity,” con- 
sumer marketing chaos offers an outstand- 
ing opportunity for astute brand managers 
and marketers who can harness the power 
of their brands. 


Products versus brands 

Products and brands are not one and the 
same. “Products” expand choice, but too 
many products can lead to sensory overload 
and frustration. Effective “brands” simplify 
choice by suggesting a familiar, appealing, 
and trusted offering that facilitates a pur- 
chase decision. This basic but vital distinc- 
tion is why brands are more important 
today than ever before. 

A second but equally important distinc- 


tion is that products occupy functional terri- 
tory, and what a product does is function- 
ally rational. One product cleans ovens; 
another plays videocassettes. However, a 
brand occupies mental territory, and what a 
brand stands for is fundamentally emo- 
tional. As humans, we respond to stimuli in 
an emotional way, which gives marketers 
the opportunity to shape and adjust a brand 
to create an emotional connection. 

For example, look at a plain, empty, 
unadorned glass bottle (see #1). What is 
your reaction? If you have any reaction at 
all, it’s most likely to be bored indifference. 
The bottle is simply a vessel that performs a 
basic function, containing a beverage or liq- 
uid. 

Now look at a bottle of Evian (see #2). 
Your reaction is likely to be much different. 
What thoughts, mental images, or emotions 
came to you? Perhaps you conjured subtle 
images of health, purity, pristine mountains, 
nature, rejuvenation, or the satisfaction of 
drinking a cold bottle of water after an espe- 
cially invigorating workout. 

As we see from the Evian example, 
brands form a visceral, emotional connec- 
tion that appeals to a consumer’s lifestyle, 
habits, or sense of personal identity. 
Creation and maintenance of this emotional 
connection give a brand the edge it needs to 
thrive and prosper. 

Gerber is an excellent example of a brand 
that is successful by communicating on an 
emotional level (see #3). The familiar Gerber 
Baby icon has come to embody the qualities 
that parents and caregivers value and 
demand — wholesome, nurturing, and nat- 
ural — identifying foods that ensure the 
healthy growth and development of infants 
and toddlers. The Gerber brand communi- 
cates a powerful emotional message of an 
unwavering and passionate commitment to 
fostering the health and well-being of chil- 
dren. For decades, people have recognized, 


Brands offer familiar, 
appealing, and 
trusted images that 
simplify choice. 


Lucent Technologies 


Bell Labs Innovations 
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understood, respected, and responded to 
this message by being dedicated and 
loyal consumers of Gerber products. 

By appealing on an emotional level, a 
brand simplifies choice because it ren- 
ders meaningless and irrelevant all the 
competing products clamoring for 
attention. 


Successful brand images 

In the wine category, Sutter Home has 
enjoyed great success by seeking to sim- 
plify choice for its consumers, largely 
the casual and social wine drinker. 
Sutter Home’s packaging (see #4) is 
instantly recognizable, easy-to-find, and 
conveys a sense of quality that makes 
consumers feel confident about their 
decision. On a crowded wine shelf with 
a cornucopia of labels, Sutter Home 
stands out because it stands for quality 
wine at a reasonable price. 

But name recognition and familiar 
packaging alone do not ensure the suc- 
cess of a brand. A brand is a much bigger 
concept than a logo or a label. As the 
number of choices available to con- 


sumers increases, the need for a power- 
ful brand image to stand out in this 
crowd increases also. 

Without a strong and relevant brand 
image, a product risks becoming a com- 
modity — a product that consumers buy 
solely on price. When price is the single 
determining factor influencing potential 
customers, there is little or no chance to 
establish an emotional connection that 
engenders loyalty and produces the rev- 
enues needed to pursue brand extension, 
growth, and an expanded market share. 

Pepsi, embroiled in its longstanding 
cola war with Coca-Cola and lesser 
competitors, clearly understands the 
need for establishing and maintaining a 
strong personality and brand image. 
Competing in a category with many 
choices and strong competitors, Pepsi 
has effectively established itself as the 
cola choice with a youthful, energetic, 
and free-spirited personality that con- 
trasts with Coke’s more traditional 
embrace of wholesome, all-American 
values. 

To oversimplify, Coke is what you 


seek oNe wortHy of your wiNe 


You'll find that one at Elite Glass, the US representative for Saver Glass, 


makers of the finest bottle glass in the world. Select from our 


extensive stock or design your own custom creation. See what a difference 
the perfect bottle can make. tel. 707 259-2930 fax 707 259-2933 
860 Napa Valley Corporate Way, Suite S, Napa, CA 94558 


drink at the family picnic, but Pepsi is 
what you drink when you're snow- 
boarding. To embody its personality 
and distinction, Pepsi’s new global 
packaging system (see #5) features 
striking blue graphics that simply and 
effectively communicate its differentia- 
tion from Coke. 


Building and maintaining a 
powerful brand 

How does one build a powerful brand 
with a simple message that appeals to 
consumers emotionally? 

Young & Rubicam Inc.’s BrandAsset 
Valuator (BAV) has established that 
brands are built on four pillars — differ- 
entiation, relevance, esteem, and knowl- 
edge. BAV is the most comprehensive 
brand assessment study and analysis 
ever undertaken, measuring consumer 
perceptions of thousands of brands in 
dozens of countries worldwide. 

According to the BAV model, the keys 
to building and maintaining a powerful 
brand begin with differentiation and rel- 
evance. First, the differentiation must be 
real and tangible, such as a new product, 
flavor, formula, or level of service that 
isn’t widely available. Second, once 
actual differentiation has been estab- 
lished, the product must be relevant and 
appropriate to a wide or targeted con- 
sumer audience. For example, cherry-fla- 
vored peanut butter is certainly different, 
but is it relevant? How many people 
would want to buy it? 

A few examples help illustrate how 
the BAV brand building model works, 
and how the four pillars interact with 
and affect each other and the overall per- 
formance of a brand. 

In 1993, a BAV assessment determined 
that Starbucks lacked differentiation. 
Over the next few years, the company set 
out to provide products and an experi- 
ence that were highly differentiated, and 
Starbucks was able to become more rele- 
vant to a wider segment of consumers. A 
new BAV assessment in 1997 saw a dra- 
matic increase in Starbucks’ differentia- 
tion, which drove a significant increase 
in its relevance, esteem, and knowledge. 
As Starbucks’ relevance increased, its 
esteem among consumers and _ their 
knowledge of the company increased 
also. 

Lucent Technologies made a conscious 
decision to create a brand that was 
highly differentiated, and with intelli- 
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gent marketing and brand management, 
it has enjoyed phenomenal success. 
Eschewing the net-, sys-, tel-, and com- 
based names common to the technology 
and telecommunications industries, the 
company chose a real word, Lucent — 
defined as “glowing with light” and 
“marked by clarity” — to distinguish its 
vision and philosophy. 

Equally distinct is the Lucent visual 
identity, a red, hand-drawn symbol 
(see #6) that denotes a continuous circle 
of discovery and knowledge. The Lucent 
identity evokes the emotional, human 
appeal of communications, an important 
and valuable distinction from the 
harder-edged, technology-oriented iden- 
tities of its competitors. 

Once a product has successfully 
achieved the first two BAV pillars of 
brand building — differentiation and rel- 
evance — it can begin to acquire esteem, 
as consumers develop awareness and an 
affinity for the product and the benefits it 
offers. Following this stage, a product 
moves into the knowledge phase, 
achieving a level of familiarity and 
recognition at which customers are 
informed about the brand and recom- 
mend it to others. The knowledge phase 
is extremely important to the long-term 
success of a brand, as there is no greater 
or more influential marketing tool than 
the advocacy and recommendation of a 
friend or family member. 

But achieving high scores in all four 
BAV pillars isn’t enough. Maintaining a 
powerful brand requires vigilance, per- 
sistence, foresight, and flexibility. For 
example, Levi's scores high in the 
knowledge category, but its measure of 
relevance has declined sharply. People 
are very familiar with Levi's, but a sig- 
nificant portion of the population has 
decided that what they know about 
Levi's is incompatible with or inappro- 
priate to their lifestyles and sense of 
identity. 


Brand identity 

The best and most successful brands 
are those that develop a powerful con- 
sumer brand identity. A “brand identity” 
is what one sees — the name, presenta- 
tion, packaging, logo, graphics and 
visual cues. The brand identity initiates 
what the consumer thinks or feels, which 
forms the “brand image.” As branding 
pioneer Walter Landor once said, 
“Products are made in the factory, but 
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brands are built in the mind.” Successful 
brands shape the consumer’s images of 
each brand by the way they create, 
develop, maintain, adapt, and communi- 
cate their brand identities. 

Over time, these brands develop 
brand power, which enables them to 
generate a consumer preference and 
command a premium price. | 


Solutions 
‘or your growth zone 


Edited from presentation to the Second 
Annual Global Wine Package Design Conf- 
erence, March 25-26, 1999, in San Francisco, 
CA. Ed Rice is executive director, Brand 
Identity, and Nicolas Aparicio is creative direc- 
tor, Brand Identity, at Landor Associates, San 
Francisco, CA. For more information, phone 
Landor at 888/2LANDOR. 
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WARITETAL REVIEW 


Intensity 


E:¥4 ELEANOR & RAY HEALD » Contributing editors ) 


ite, clone, and rootstock diversity 

determine the aromas and flavors 

of world-class Merlot. Blending 

varietals and the winemaker’s cel- 
lar techniques add more layers. Result? 
A complex Merlot equation — one 
proving that the larger the number of 
variables, the greater the complexity 
and intensity of the wine. 

University of Davis (UCD) Clone 3 is 
the most widely planted Merlot in West 
Coast vineyards. Favored for its ease of 
growing, consistency, uniformity of set, 
rot resistance, and high yield, it’s a 
grower’s clone that has made good, but 
not superior wine from most vineyards. 

No matter what varietal is in the spot- 
light, soil plays a vital part in wine qual- 
ity. Precisely because Clone 3 has been 
so widely planted, site and soil have 
been the critical factors in determining 
Merlot quality for some time. 

But the hope for greater wine quality 
in the future has some wineries experi- 
menting to identify which of the newer 
clones may be better than Clone 3 on a 
particular site. The ultimate under- 
standing will require experimentation 
over the next 25 to 30 years, however. 

In this in-depth look at Merlot, Calif- 


ornia and Washington winemakers 
share with PWV their cutting-edge 
views about producing Merlot with lay- 
ered complexity, depth, and intensity. 


Site dependency 

Jon Priest (Wild Horse Winery) notes 
that Paso Robles is a diverse area witha 
broad range of microclimates, ranging 
from mountain vineyards to fertile val- 
ley floor sites. That makes it difficult to 
put a finger on one-size-fits-all descrip- 
tors for Paso Robles Merlot. 

However, he cites newer vineyards 
(Clone 3 and Clone 6) in the region with 
emerging styles, principally character- 
ized by forward bright cherry and plum 
fruit. In this region, tannins are rounder 
and wines are not considered power- 
houses. Paso Robles intensity is per- 
ceived in color depth, aroma, and fla- 
vors. 

Gary Andrus (Pine Ridge Winery) has 
made Merlot since 1980 and finds that, 
if the clones are varied, no single set of 
descriptors fits Merlot from the Napa 
Valley. Descriptors fit a site, he says. In 
general, however, his vineyards express 
the following: Carneros wines have 
black cherry and chocolate. From 


Rutherford, wild cherry and dusty 
notes are apparent, independent of the 
clone. Oakville has significant Clone 3 
planted, so wild cherry and yellow 
plum flavors are dominant. Howell 
Mountain wines have great intensity 
but a briary note. 

Andrus believes that the following 
parameters set a style showcasing inten- 
sity for Napa Valley Merlot: Hillside 
vineyards in Carneros, Stags Leap 
District, and Rutherford are excellent, 
particularly when planted on low-vigor 
rootstocks suited to the site, such as 101- 
14 and 161-49. Andrus planted 3309 on 
Stags Leap District hillsides and will not 
plant 110R or any other vigorous root- 
stock on any site. He maintains that 
Merlot grown on Rupestris or Rupes- 
tris-cross rootstock will be vegetative. 

Andrus is a proponent of high-den- 
sity planting (2,400 to 4,800 vines per 
acre) trained to Double Guyot. He 
plants vineyard rows in an east-west 
direction and adjusts for mid-summer 
sun angle. As needed, vineyards are 
thinned and hedged, and fruit is 
exposed by leaf pulling. Hang time of 
100 to 125 days is achieved by green 
harvesting. 
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Washington viewpoints 

John Abbott (Canoe Ridge Vineyard), 
David Lake (Columbia Winery), and Co 
Dinn (Hogue Cellars) indicate that, in 
Washington, Merlot is grown on warm 
sites, but not necessarily as warm as 
those needed for Cabernet Sauvignon. 
In order of increasing warmth, the 
regions are central Yakima Valley, Canoe 
Ridge, Walla Walla, Wahluke slope, Tri- 
Cities, Red Mountain, and Mattawa. On 
average, moderately cropped (3.5 to 4.5 
tons per acre) Bordeaux varietals ripen 
in central Yakima Valley consistently, 
but up to four weeks later. “They ripen 
in terms of sugar, but lack the richness 
of fruit from warmer sites,” says Dinn. 

Merlot grown in cooler areas has a 
distinct black cherry element. With 
increased heat summation, greater 
structure, bing cherry, raspberries, 
shaved chocolate flavors, and signifi- 
cant intensity develop. 

Canoe Ridge Vineyard, in the warmer 
southeastern part of the state and the 
sole source of Canoe Ridge Merlot, can 
be subdivided into expected fruit char- 
acters. Cooler vineyard blocks showcase 
black cherry. With increased warmth, 
there’s more structure with bing cherry, 
raspberry, and shaved chocolate in lots 
with greater intensity. Tannins are mod- 
erate. 

Abbott suggests that, to make a more 
intense wine, Washington Merlot pro- 
ducers select grapes from vineyards that 
produce a mellow strawberry character 
and that they blend in structure from 
fruit with bigger tannins. “In 
Washington, we have to look at geo- 
graphical diversity because winter 
injury can be a major vineyard factor,” 
he adds. “Putting all our eggs in one 
basket can be risky.” 

Except in wine from very young 
vines, Lake points out that better 
canopy management has essentially 
eliminated the herbaceous character 
associated with Washington Merlot 15 
years ago. 

Dinn suggests that, independent of 
cool versus warm sites, there is greater 
vintage-to-vintage variation in Wash- 
ington than California. In cooler years, 
cool sites yield light cherry and cherry- 
skin character. Warmer sites offer dark 
cherry, plum, and cocoa. 

In warmer years, Dinn believes it is 
good to have cool vineyard sites, 
because they typically yield richer fla- 
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PARTICIPATING PRODUCERS 
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CANOE RIDGE 


John Abbott, winemaker 


Canoe Ridge Vineyard, Walla Walla, WA 


>) 


HATE OO UM. 
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Ed Killian, winemaker 
Chateau Souverain, Geyserville, CA 


Columb 


David Lake, winemaker 
Columbia Winery, Woodinville, WA 


DUCKHORN VINEYARDS 


Mark Beringer, winemaker 
Duckhorn Vineyards, St. Helena, CA 


HOGUE 


Co Dinn, winemaker 
Hogue Cellars, Prosser, WA 


vors. “Having a variety of sites helps to 
even out vintage variations,” he affirms. 

In number of days, Washington has a 
shorter growing season than California, 
but there is more sunlight per day with- 
out morning fog. In warm areas, bud 
break is the first week in April. On 
parcels with lighter soil, harvest begins 
in mid-September and extends to mid- 
October in hillside vineyards and sites 
with heavier soils. 


Sonoma County 
Alexander Valley soil types in 
Sonoma County range from heavy Yolo 


MACROSTIE 


WINES 


Michael Carr, assistant winemaker 
MacRostie Winery, Sonoma, CA 


Phyllis Zouzounis, winemaker 
Mazzocco Vineyards, Healdsburg, CA 


MURPHY-GOODE 


Christina Benz, winemaker 
Murphy-Goode Estate Winery 
Geyserville, CA 


T 


PINE RIDGE 


R. Gary Andrus, executive winemaker 


Pine Ridge Winery, Napa, CA 


WILD HORSE WINERY & VINEYARDS 


Jon Priest, winemaker 
Wild Horse Winery, Templeton, CA 


loam to deep river bottom soils. Gravel 
bars along the river have thin soil. 
Benchland is alluvium gravel, but there 
are thin, hillside tracts. Both Christina 
Benz (Murphy-Goode Estate Winery) 
and Ed Killian (Chateau Souverain) 
work with vineyards located on gravel 
bars, river bottom (heavy clay underlaid 
with gravel, where growth is vigorous), 
benchland, and vineyard sites in the 
hills. 

They agree on the characteristics of 
Merlot from the various soils. Unless 
attention is paid to extensive leaf 
pulling and proper trellising, vigorous 
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VARIETAL REVIEW 


vines on bottomland are quite herbal 
with black olive, green olive, and dried 
herb characters. 

Benchland soils offer black cherry pri- 
marily, but the flavors are underlaid 
with blueberry and black currant — 
black fruits with round, opulent quali- 
ties. Thinner soils of mountain vine- 
yards yield hard, tannic, atypical (in the 
minds of consumers) Merlot. 

“In contrast to the stereotype, Merlot 
can be a very tannic wine,” Killian 
stresses. “Howell Mountain is a good 
example of this.” 

Two Chateau Souverain Merlot 
sources in Alexander Valley offer good 
comparisons, because their gravely soil 
types are similar, yet their microclimates 
are not. Souverain’s vineyard in 
Geyserville has 11-year-old vines in a 
relatively cooler microclimate. The 
multi-dimensional wine from this site is 
hallmarked by blueberry, blackberry, 
and black currant aromas and flavors. 
Mouthfeel is broad. 

From a Souverain estate property in 
Asti, just seven miles north in a warmer 
microclimate, the wine, while black 
cherry in character, is more linear with 
harder tannins. 

“Murphy-Goode replanted its hillside 
vineyard in 1993, using UCD Clone 3 
and 110-R rootstock because of its 
drought-resistant properties,” says 
Benz. “In Alexander Valley, it’s the hill- 
side parcels that produce desirable 
black cherry and cassis flavors.” 

Phyllis Zouzounis (Mazzocco 
Vineyards) works with Dry Creek 
estate-grown Merlot from 2.5 acres of 
hillside terrain with a tough slope. The 
Clone 3 vines are trained to open lyre. 
Two rootstocks, 110-R and 3309 were 
chosen, but according to Zouzounis, 
after five years, the fruit no longer 
shows any difference between root- 
stocks. 

Soil is red clay and rocky, developing 
a shallow vine root system, and irriga- 
tion is necessary. Fruit yields soft cherry 
flavors, plums, and dusty earthiness 
and is described by Zouzounis as 
French-like. Cabernet Sauvignon and/ 
or Cabernet Franc are used as blending 
varietals to improve the minimal tannin 
structure. 

Killian would like to provide Merlot 
descriptors offering a sense of place, 
such as appellation distinction within 
Sonoma County. But he notes that the 


terroir is so different that it’s difficult to 
come up with a generalized flavor pro- 
file for Merlot from any Sonoma County 
AVA. 

“Site has a profound influence upon 
the way the Merlot tastes,” says Killian, 
“add to this all the variable viticultural 
aspects, and there are huge differences.” 


Assessing newer clones 

In Napa County, however, Andrus 
contends that UCD Clone 3, whether 
planted in Rutherford, Oakville, or 
Carneros, has the same flavor character- 
istics while still expressing the taste of 
the site. Therefore to create layers of fla- 
vors, it is important to have a multiplic- 
ity of clones. 

“Select the best small-cluster clones,” 
says Andrus. “Merlot Clone 3 is herba- 
ceous and weedy, even when grown on 
hillsides and is the least intense, no mat- 
ter where it’s planted. However, it’s 
friendly, and Clone 3 may have some 
place in a Bordeaux blend.” 

He cites the most important French 
clones as 181 (most widely planted), 
182, 343 (Pomerol clone), and 347. 
Clones 181 and 347 are fruity, while 182 
produces some veggie characters. 

“Another new dimension where 
Merlot must be headed is planting on a 
multiplicity of sites,” Andrus explains. 
“Pine Ridge has 17 different vineyards; 
13 are planted in some portion to sev- 
eral clones of Merlot. “In the cooler 
microclimates of Carneros, where there 
are heavier clay soils, the newer clones 
produce smaller berries. With slower 
ripening and October harvesting, more 
black cherry aromas and _ flavors 
develop, and _ there’s significantly 
greater concentration.” 


Multiple sources 

Michael Carr states that Merlot and 
Cabernet Franc grapes for MacRostie 
Winery are only in Carneros, at the cool 
end of Napa County. Sourcing is from 
the Hudson Vineyard and Truchard 
Vineyard with similar restrictive soils, 
but with major differences in viticul- 
tural practices. 

Hudson Vineyard which supplies the 
bulk of MacRostie Merlot is cluster- 
thinned, leaf-pulled, and yields two to 
four tons per acre (TPA). The wine is 
characterized by dark fruit flavors — 
blackberry and black cherry. The second 
vineyard on a T-trellis carries a heavier 


crop load and yields more red fruit, 
cherry, and light cassis, offering another 
dimension when the sources are 
blended. 

The MacRostie Cabernet Franc com- 
ponent is grown in an area of the Truch- 
ard Vineyard which offers another 
avenue of diversity for the Merlot blend. 
It is cropped similarly to the Merlot, but 
is grown ona hillside which enables the 
flavors and intensity to be much differ- 
ent than the Merlot. In better years, the 
grapes ripen fully to impart both struc- 
ture to the wine and flavors of cocoa 
and blue fruit, adding further dimen- 
sions to the Merlot. 

In Carneros, Mark Beringer (Duck- 
horn Vineyards) has sites in common 
with Andrus. Presently, Duckhorn is 
conducting rootstock and clonal combi- 
nation experiments that are very site 
specific. “It almost seems necessary to 
experiment on each site,” he says. 
“Differences are extreme.” 

Duckhorn also sources fruit as far 
north as Calistoga in Napa Valley. 
Beringer maintains that, in the correct 
soils in warmer regions, Merlot Clone 3 
does well. Three Palms Vineyard, south 
of Calistoga, is a good example of allu- 
vial fan soil in a warmer region that pro- 
duces intense fruit. Duckhorn has clus- 
tered a few of its estate vineyards around 
that site and obtains similar results. 

Until recently, Duckhorn has pur- 
chased about 80% of its grapes. The 
winery has begun buying as much land 
as possible and is trying to find more 
alluvial fans. “Soil is an important factor 
in the whole intensity game,” Beringer 
contends. “Howell Mountain is a per- 
fect example. In addition to its eleva- 
tion, which may be talked about too 
much, it has the soil profile offering fruit 
intensity.” 

Beringer finds that Carneros fruit 
from Clone 3 yields a slight herbaceous 
character, although there is some nice 
dark fruit. In more northern Napa 
Valley vineyards, there’s a greater shift 
to red fruit, cherries, berries, raspber- 
ries, and in some cases, the briary char- 
acter usually associated with Zinfandel, 
especially at higher sugars. 

Howell Mountain soil is red, volcanic, 
richer, and high in iron. A distinction 
must be made between east and west 
exposures on the mountain, which have 
distinctly different characteristics. 
Western exposures are preferred, 
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because eastern exposures have slightly 
more herbaceous characters, although 
there is jammy fruit. 

“The first and most important factor 
in dealing with Howell Mountain 
grapes 
is achieving physiological ripeness,” 
explains Beringer. “We watch for physi- 
cal signs that the vines are shutting 
down and preparing for dormancy. 
These signs include ‘slipping skins,’ lig- 
nification of the seed coat and stems, 
and an increase in flavor intensity in the 
berries. This means that the sugar levels 
can easily top 26° Brix, which is why we 
must take special care in vinification. 

“At Duckhorn Vineyards, we have 
experimented with many different tech- 
niques. The best results for us have been 
from draining off the skins at about 5° 
Brix, rather than at dryness as we do 
with most or our reds. The press fraction 


is kept separate and is usually used in 
other blends that may need some bol- 
stering. The free run is racked several 
times off the gross lees and put into new 
French oak barrels to complete MLF. 


These techniques seem to give us the 
most favorable results with good fruit 
intensity combined with depth of struc- 
ture, without any harsh, bitter tannin.” 


Smart-Dyson 

Canoe Ridge, with sandy-loam soil 
and without irrigation, would be con- 
sidered low vigor. With irrigation (not 
drip) prior to 1995 , a 10x6-spaced vine- 
yard on T-trellis exhibited high vigor 
and created herbaceous characters in 
the fruit. 

Canoe Ridge has retrofitted 12 acres 
of this vineyard to the Smart-Dyson trel- 
lis. With downward shoot positioning, 
vines can hold more clusters, and berry 
and cluster size are smaller than on a 
vertical trellis system. Wines are more 
balanced because there is longer hang- 
time, increased phenolic maturity, and 
seed lignification. 

In 1997, Canoe Ridge planted a new 
parcel of 25 acres with the intention of 
employing Smart-Dyson. 

“Extended hang time depends on bal- 
anced vines,” Abbott remarks. “When 


you work in California as I did, then 
move to Washington, you want to crop 
to the same levels. The first thing you 
learn is that if you prune to three TPA on 
Merlot, you'll be picking in mid- 
August. Grapes may have sugar matu- 
rity, but not flavor maturity. What we're 
finding is that we have to leave a little 
more crop out there and get vines bal- 
anced to achieve hang time that assures 
biological and physical maturity. 

“In cool years, such as 1993 and 1996, 
we still ripened the crop. But 1994 
wasn’t necessarily a good year for 
Canoe Ridge because it was so warm. In 
1997, the season started out as it did in 
1994 so we left more crop out there to 
gain more hang time and it worked.” 

Lake adds, “Washington wineries 
have to hang sufficient crop to ripen 
later than August, but if Merlot is not 
ripe by mid-October, we run out of heat 
units. After October, no real ripening 
occurs. We may get sugar accumulation 
through dehydration, but we don’t get 
physiological ripening. It’s a balancing 
act in the vineyard. Adjustment at verai- 
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VARIETAL REVIEW 


son by dropping under-colored bunches 
is important. We are also using Smart- 
Dyson as a way to balance Merlot vines 
in our region.” 


Maximizing options 

When striving for concentration and 
intensity in Merlot, it’s good to recall 
that rootstock is designed to express 
what the soil can do. Once a site is cho- 
sen, rootstock becomes the most impor- 
tant criteria. For Merlot, Andrus sug- 
gests choosing devigorating rootstock 
matched to the site. 

Next in order of importance is the 
choice of clones compatible with root- 
stock and soil matrix that will also pro- 
duce the desired wine style. 

Andrus has experimented with open 
lyre, GDC, and Smart-Dyson, but finds 
he gets the best results from narrow 
spacing, high-density planting, and ver- 
tically trellised Double or Single Guyot. 
“That's an expensive way to plant, so if 
the winery’s objective is to compete in 
the marketplace at a $15 price point, this 
isn’t the way to go.” 

“Choosing the best vineyard site is 
only one important factor in producing 
quality Merlot, but it will help make 
everything that’s done better,” Priest 
acknowledges. “Lacking site diversity, 
blending varietals can make a better- 
structured, more intense wine overall. 
Within a 20-mile radius, it is possible to 
pick 10 different vineyards that are dra- 
matically different. 

“Two vineyards across a road from 
one another may have the same clone, 
rootstock, and trellis system, but offer a 
different spectrum of flavors. Within 
each site, balancing the vine insures the 
best flavors, complexity, and intensity.” 

Chateau Souverain Merlot has about 
20% Cabernet Sauvignon and 5% Caber- 
net Franc with Merlot at the varietal 
minimum of 75%. Killian finds that this 
ratio provides the wine with signifi- 
cantly more color, depth, balance, lay- 
ers, Structure, and ageability. 

“Merlot ages toward a red brick color 
faster than Cabernet Sauvignon,” 
Killian notes. “You can often tell this 
when the fruit comes in. Merlot falls 
largely in a red color range, while 
Cabernet Sauvignon is in the purple 
part of the spectrum.” 

Killian believes that there are few 
single Merlot vineyards that produce a 
wine that could make him say, “Yes, I 


want to bottle this wine.” In general, 
including different vineyards offers 
complexity, and that, topped off with 
blending varietals, makes the best wine. 

“But,” Andrus says, “if you have an 
estate vineyard and plant it with clonal 
diversity, you can achieve a single vine- 
yard Merlot with complexity, that is 
expressive of a distinct site. The more 
variables you have, the better you can 
fine-tune the bottled product. Malbec is 
an essential blender to round out 
mouthfeel and texture.” 

Lake suggests Cabernet Franc as the 
best blending varietal to enhance Merlot 
qualities. Red Willow area Cabernet 
Franc in Washington has floral aromas, 
low tannin, and good palate continuum. 
In addition to pleasing aromatic ele- 
ments, Cabernet Franc creates flavor 
layers. He believes blending is more 
necessary for Washington Merlot than 
for Cabernet Sauvignon and looks for- 
ward to having more Malbec available 
because it is relatively cold-hardy and 
therefore more reliable in the 
Washington climate. 

In discussing blending varietals, 
Andrus returns to his clonal focus, 
“Which Cabernet Franc and which 
Malbec? It’s important to know which 
clones best match the site. 

“That aside, when putting the blend 
together, it is essential to make the wine 
as wide in the mouth as it is deep. 
Instead of saying that Merlot softens 
Cabernet Sauvignon, we should be say- 
ing that Merlot makes Cabernet 
Sauvignon broader. 

“Cabernet Sauvignon is like a triangle 
in your mouth. Merlot is like a rectangle 
laid over the Cabernet Sauvignon; it 
broadens mouthfeel; it gets to the 
cheeks in your mouth. Cabernet Franc 
impacts the roof of your mouth. Malbec 
is always felt in the jowls.” 


Gaining control 

Timing of the Merlot harvest is criti- 
cal, because it’s easy to get Merlot over- 
ripe. The varietal has a smaller window 
of optimal ripeness (compared to 
Cabernet Sauvignon) for the best combi- 
nation of rounder tannins and big, ripe, 
red-fruit flavors. 

Benz, however, works with a hillside 
vineyard that’s too intense — too tannic, 
too acidic. At harvest, what she’s look- 
ing for is an increase in pH as well as 
tannins maturing — which she tastes as 


a shift from drying, astringent tannins 
(like unripe persimmon) to sweet, 
cocoa-powder-like tannins. 

In Paso Robles, Priest says Merlot can 
ripen during very hot parts of the grow- 
ing season, often at over 90°F. He sug- 
gests that it’s important for the region’s 
producers to make certain there’s tank 
space available for the fruit. He looks for 
grape maturity and flavor more than 
pH because it’s easy to get Merlot over- 
ripe. 

Beringer notes that, better than track- 
ing pH or Brix numbers, Merlot shows 
physical signs of fruit maturity 
approaching harvest. Seeds begin to 
harden and seed coats start to lignify. 
The vine shows physical signs of shut- 
ting down. In some years, Brix levels get 
high and alcohols creep up, but rising 
alcohols is an industry-wide trend. 
Merlot is now straddling the 14% alco- 
hol barrier. 

Killian emphasizes, “In our climate, 
Merlot ripeness comes at very high 
sugar levels.” 

“That’s the mind set developed from 
Clone 3,” adds Andrus. 


In the cellar 

To Zouzounis, primary cellar con- 
cerns are pumpovers and cap manage- 
ment; temperature; watching the condi- 
tion of skins; and tasting for flavor and 
tannin extraction, leading to textures 
and mouthfeel down the road. All these 
affect decisions about when to press. 

At the start of fermentation, pump- 
over rates are minimal, then depending 
on taste, can increase in number per day. 
If skins break down quickly, there’s one 
pumpover each day for a couple of 
days. “Every lot is different, every vin- 
tage is different, and techniques need to 
be adjusted,” Zouzounis cautions. “In 
some years and with some lots, I may 
skin-macerate two, or as long as four, 
weeks. These are cellar calls that need to 
be made daily.” 

In 1997, working with a weak lot of 
Merlot, Benz added oak chips to one fer- 
mentor, and added a macerating 
enzyme to another fermentor. The 
enzyme-treated wine had more color, a 
bigger structure, and more flavor com- 
plexity and intensity. 

Benz used a rotary fermentor with a 
very tannic lot, pressing off at 5° Brix 
after five days on the skins compared to 
pressing at dryness after eight days on 
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the skins in a static fermentor. The 
rotary fermentor lot was preferred, 
being richer, softer, and fruitier. In 1998, 
the rotary fermentor was used for one 
lot of Merlot which achieved medium 
concentration and tannin; that wine 
shows good fruit concentration and 
round, sweet tannins. 

For more tannic sites, Andrus uses up 
to 20% whole berries delivered to the 
fermentor without pumping and sprin- 
kler-irrigated cap pumpovers. 

Regardless of site, and in the classic 
French method, Pine Ridge fermentors 
are drained daily. All fermentations are 
uninoculated unless a problem with fer- 
mentation occurs. Andrus has become 
convinced that cultured yeast is part of 
the problem of high sugar conversions 
and therefore higher alcohol wine. 
Andrus wants wines with balance, not 
high alcohol. 

Wine is pressed directly to barrel, and 
MLF occurs in thin-stave export barrels 
sourced from several French coopers 
and forests. Troncais, because of its 
softer wood tannins, is preferred for 


Merlot, but not for Cabernet Sauvignon. 
Keeping an open mind, Andrus has 
been doing American oak experiments 
for five years. 

Lake uses 75% French-coopered 
American oak, of which 20% is new. 
Priest chooses American oak only as a 
5% component because, in greater per- 
centage, he believes, it accentuates a 
black olive quality. Abbott’s choice is 
20% American oak cooperage. 


A changing picture 

Perhaps “soft” is an oversold descrip- 
tor for Merlot. Winemakers and the 
wine press have used it to explain to 
consumers the difference between 
Cabernet Sauvignon and Merlot. 

Clone 3, with its larger berries, gener- 
ally has less concentration than Cab- 
ernet Sauvignon. Jon Priest says Merlot 
tends to have a “pillow” middle. Using 
that concept, it is softer; to make a big- 
ger wine overall, blending varietals 
(particularly Cabernet Franc) or clones 
and/or sourcing a multiplicity of sites 
are needed to give the wine structure. 
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Zouzounis believes the industry has 
oversold the idea of what a Merlot is 
supposed to be. “People say it’s soft, but 
most ultra-premium bottlings are not 
soft. It depends on the price range, 
who’s producing it, and what the win- 
ery style is. Soft, to me, is low tannins, 
easy to drink, not ponderous, one- 
dimensional. I can’t put Mazzocco 
Merlot in any of those categories. If by 
soft, one means softer than Cabernet 
Sauvignon, maybe I can buy into the 
word.” 

Perhaps it should be said more often 
that soft means lower tannin wine, and 
the word should be used in the context 
of texture and mouthfeel. 

Clone 3’s wide planting on the West 
Coast has created a broad range of 
Merlot styles, price points, and delivery, 
each appealing to a different consumer 
niche. If an intense, complex, and lay- 
ered wine is your stylistic goal, these 
winemakers have given you food for 
thought. a 

PWV thanks Duckhorn Vineyards for 
hosting the discussion and tasting. 
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SEMI-GENERICS 


Will this ship ever leave Port? 


by Richard Mendelson & 
Michael Maher! 
Dickenson, Peatman & Fogarty 


egotiations toward finalization 

of the U.S./European Union 

(E.U.) Wine Accord — a mutual 

recognition agreement cover- 

ing winemaking practices and 
geographical indications of origin — 
have long been stalled over a few key 
issues. Perhaps the most contentious of 
these issues is the American treatment of 
certain European appellations as semi- 
generic product types. 

There are no easy solutions to this 
problem, and there is little room for a 
compromise that would not require the 
U.S. to phase out the use of these terms. 
While there are possible replacement 
names for many of the semi-generic 
names, fortified wines pose a special 
problem. 

The U.S. is not the only country to 
grapple with this issue. A wine accord 
was reached between the E.U. and 
Australia in 1997. In that accord, 
Australia agreed to discontinue use of 
terms such as Chablis, Champagne, and 
Port. These names were divided into 
three lists, with different expiration 
dates for the use of names on each list. 
Madeira and Malaga were phased out of 
existence on December 31, 1997. 
Marsala, Port, and Sherry are on the 
third list, the expiration date for which 
still has not been established. This agree- 
ment also contained a provision for con- 
tinued negotiations on the use of so- 
called “traditional expressions,” such as 
tawny, ruby, and fino. 

As Bruce Drinkwater (general coun- 
sel, Southcorp, Ltd., Australia) 
explained in his article in The Australian 
Grapegrower & Winemaker (August 1998), 
Australian vintners have been stymied 
in their efforts to use such traditional 


expressions as product names. 
“Penfolds Tawny” and “Seppelts Show 
Fino” were not welcome in the E.U. The 
E.U. passed a recent regulation (EC No. 
881/98), which came into effect on April 
1, governing the use of fino, amontil- 
lado, oloroso, tawny, ruby, extra, fine, 
vintage, and other such descriptors. The 
regulation ambiguously states that 
“some of the[se] additional traditional 
terms” may be used on wine originating 
in non-E.U. countries if a number of as 
yet unspecified conditions are met. 

In the U.S., federal wine labeling reg- 
ulations are administered by the Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco & Firearms (ATF). 
Under ATF regulations, there are 16 
authorized semi-generic names, includ- 
ing the fortified wines of Angelica, 
Malaga, Marsala, Madeira, Port, and 
Sherry,’ which retain their original geo- 
graphic reference but also indicate a 
type of wine. These semi-generics 
(generic as to product characteristics but 
not as to origin) may be used to desig- 
nate wines from the original source or, 
when modified by an appropriate 
appellation of origin displayed in direct 
conjunction with the name, from some 
other source (e.g., “California Sherry”). 

U.S. courts routinely have upheld the 
status of these terms as descriptors of a 


Figure 1 


ALC, 16% BY VOL. 


Napa Valley Pinot Gris Dessert Wine 


product class, or type since at 
least the early 1900s when the 
U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture stated in Food 
Inspection Decision No. 122 of 
May 31, 1910: =. the tems 
‘Port’ and ‘Sherry’ without 
qualification are properly 
applied only to products from 
Portugal and Spain, respec- 
tively, but it is held that 
domestic ports and sherries are 
not misbranded if the terms ‘Port’ and 
‘Sherry’ as the case may be, are qualified 
by the name of the State where the wine 
is produced.” 

In 1997, the 16 semi-generics were 
accorded official recognition by the U.S. 
Congress. The existing semi-generics 
now can be eliminated only by an act of 
Congress rather than through ATF rule- 
making. 

The row between the U.S. and the E.U. 
could be solved if answers could be 
found to two difficult questions: 1) How 
can the U.S. phase out its semi-generic 
category, given the economic interests of 
its largest producers in keeping these 
names? 2) What descriptors could be 
used in place of the semi-generic terms; 
that is, how does the producer let the 
consumer know what is in the bottle? 

The answer to the first question will 
depend on what the largest producers of 
semi-generic wines are offered at the 
negotiating table: tariff reductions in 
Europe, market access assurances, 
mutual recognition of product stan- 
dards, and the like. It also might be that 
some, but not all, of the 16 semi-generic 
names could be phased out in the U.S. 
After all, how recently have you bought 
a California Moselle or Central Coast 
Haut Sauterne? 

The answer to the second question 
varies with each semi-generic term. The 
term Champagne, for example, could be 
replaced by the term “sparking wine.” 
Jug table wines could delete the terms 
Chablis, Rhine Wine, Burgundy, and 
Chianti from their labels and substitute 
applicable varietal names or general 
descriptors, such as Mountain White 
and Valley Red. 

The answer to this question is more 
difficult in the case of fortified wines. 
Port, Sherry, Madeira (Madera is a wine- 
producing county in California and also 
an established American Viticultural 
Area), Marsala and Malaga’ are distinct 
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from one another in production method 
and style. Besides being too broad a 
descriptor, the term “fortified wine” on 
a wine label would represent a violation 
of ATF regulations against statements 
which “create the impression that a 
Wine contains distilled spirits... or has 
intoxicating qualities.”” Additionally, 
some consumers understand “fortified” 
to mean that a product contains added 
vitamins or other nutrients. 

Under ATF regulations, most fortified 
wines fall under “Class 1: Grape wine” 
and the “dessert wine” type, which is 
defined as “a grape wine having an alco- 
holic content in excess of 14% but not in 
excess of 24% by volume.” They may be 
labeled as California Port or Napa 
Valley Sherry if they have “the taste, 
aroma, and characteristics generally 
attributed to [such products] and an 
alcohol content, derived in part from 
added grape brandy or alcohol,” of not 
less than 17% by volume for sherry and 
18% for port (14% for light sherry or 
light port). 


Most American producers of fortified 
wines market their wines by these semi- 
generic names in conjunction with the 
required American appellation. Popular 
examples include Paul Masson 
California Golden Cream _ Sherry, 
Christian Brothers California Tawny 
Port, Gallo’s Fairbanks California White 
Port, and Gallo’s Sheffield Cellars 
California Dry Sherry. 

A number of other producers have 
come up with fanciful brand names, 
such as “Antigua,” “Garnacha,” “Essen- 
cia,” and “Elysium.” The most creative 
may be Quady Winery’s (Madera, CA) 
“Starboard.” These fanciful names 
appear in conjunction with the dessert 
wine designation. 

Still other U.S. port and sherry pro- 
ducers market their wines as “dessert 
wines,” with only the alcohol content 
statement distinguishing these products 
from unfortified versions. In such cases, 
the consumer often must read the back 
label or promotional materials to under- 
stand how the product was made. 
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Author Richard Mendelson uses point 
of sale material to explain how his Napa 
Valley Pinot Gris Dessert Wine (see Fig. 
1) is made: “This is a New World version 
of a centuries old Crimean dessert wine. 
The grapes are hand picked at 27 to 30° 
Brix and fermented in small oak barrels. 
Alambic pot still brandy is added grad- 
ually to the fermenting must. The wine 
has a creamy texture, fresh fruit flavors, 
and exotic spiciness.” 

The creation of a private collective or 
certification mark, such as a hypotheti- 
cal “Spirit Wine” (which would be 
rejected by ATF because of the word 
“spirit’”), is one potential solution to the 
naming dilemma. The best real-world 
example is Meritage. But this approach 
requires industry consensus and a col- 
lective and significant investment in 
development, marketing, and consumer 
education in order for the term to 
acquire any meaning. Moreover, unless 
and until the mark is recognized by ATF 
as a class or type designation, the wine 
label still would have to include an 
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authorized class or type designation, 
just as Meritage wines must still say 
“table wine” or other applicable class or 
type designation. 

The current ATF class and type desig- 
nations do not correlate with present- 
day market realities. Most consumers 
would not believe that dessert wines 
must have a minimum 14% alcohol con- 
tent. In reality, late-harvest, low-alcohol 
wines typically are listed as “dessert 
wines” on wine lists, while most forti- 
fied wines are listed under “ports” or 
“sherries.” Moreover, fortified wines are 
often consumed on occasions other than 
the dessert course of a meal. 

One solution is for ATF to establish a 
new type of grape wines called “forti- 
fied wines,” despite the strength or 
nutritional connotations of the word 
“fortified,” and to redefine the current 
“dessert wine” designation. A new type 
designation for “fortified wine” could 
retain the alcohol content requirements 
of the current dessert wine category, but 
would only apply to wines to which 


grape brandy or alcohol were added. 
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This category would cover Port, Sherry, 
Madeira, and the like. 

There are many precedents around 
the world. Fortified wines are variously 
referred to in E.U. member states as vin 
de liqueur or vin doux naturel (France), 
vino generoso (Spain), vinho generoso 
(Portugal), or vino dolce naturale (Italy). 
In Australia, “fortified wine” is a tradi- 
tional expression that may be used only 
on wines to which grape spirit and/or 
brandy have been added. 

A redefined “dessert wine” type des- 
ignation would include late harvest 
wines, ice wines, lower-alcohol, non-for- 
tified wines, and any other wines with a 
minimum level of residual sugar. 

If a wine met the requirements of 
both type designations, it could be 
labeled with both names. Under this 
formulation, Mendelson Pinot Gris 
Dessert wine, for example, could be 
labeled as a “fortified dessert wine,” 
because it would meet the minimum 
requirements for residual sugar and 
level of fortification. 

This solution would help clarify to the 
consumer the manner in which the vari- 
ous dessert wines are made, but it 
would not solve the problem of distin- 
guishing between different fortified 
wine types. In any case, such an action 
would update ATF’s antiquated class 
and type designations. 

There are no easy answers to these 
questions and no easy solutions to the 
larger problem. However, this road- 
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block must be cleared in order for the 
U.S./E.U. Wine Accord to move toward 
completion and pave the way for free 
and unfettered trade in wine between 
the U.S. and E.U. in the coming millen- 
nium. B 
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BUTTITTA DESIGN 


Award-winning packaging and mar- 
keting materials result from creative 
thinking at Buttitta Design. Many pro- 
ducers in the wine and food industry 
have benefited from Buttitta Design’s 
innovative style and cost-effective 
approach to graphic communication 
and marketing. 

A prime example is Preston Vine- 
yards in Healdsburg, CA, where a new 
“look” was needed to unify a host of 
estate products. Buttitta Design created 
a unique identity system for the winery 
that is pivotal for Preston’s estate farm- 
ing program. The new identity also 
recently won an Award of Excellence 
from America Corporate Identity. 

“We believe ‘packaging’ is more than 
just the wine label on the bottle,” says 
art director Patti Buttitta. “Advertising 
and marketing materials are also part 
of the essential product packaging.” In 
that vein, Buttitta Design produced a 
series of tongue-in-cheek promotions 
for Laurel Glen Vineyard’s (Glen Ellen, 
CA) wine, REDS. The newest REDS 
corks and advertisements highlight the 
“Starr” of the presidential impeach- 
ment hearings. 


Special attention to detail and the 
careful management of projects are 
hallmarks of Buttitta Design. The cre- 
ative team has also developed success- 
ful programs for Lambert Bridge 
Winery, RMS Distillery, Seagram 
Americas, and others. 

For more information, contact: 

Buttitta Design 

Patti Buttitta 

132 Matheson St., Healdsburg, CA 95448 

tel: 707/431-1257; fax 707/431-1507 
PLEASE SEE THE BUTTITTA, PAGE 43. 
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POLYFOAM PACKERS Corp. 


Twelve-bottle champagne shippers 
and single-bottle magnum shippers are 
the newest additions to Polyfoam 
Packers’ line of wine and champagne 
shippers. Also included in the line are 
packages for shipping 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 
12 bottles of wine and single bottles of 
champagne. 

Gift packs, which include die-cut gift 
boxes, are available in one- and three- 
bottle sizes. 


The wine and champagne shippers 
fit all typical 750ml bottles and are 
constructed of lightweight molded 
expanded polystyrene foam. They pro- 
vide economical breakage protection 
for bottlers, wineries, and liquor dis- 
tributors. The shippers are ideal for gift 
marketing, wine-of-the-month clubs, 
and mail-order operations. 

For more information, contact: 

Polyfoam Packers Corporation 

2320 Foster Ave., Wheeling, IL 60090 

tel: 800/323-7442 or 847/398-0110 

fax: 847/398-0653 

e-mail: janet@polyfoam.com 

website: www.polyfoam.com 


SPEAR, INC. 


Spear makes the wine industry’s pres- 
sure-sensitive labeling needs clear and 
simple. As the world’s largest supplier of 
clear film labels, Spear has developed a 
wine labeling system that addresses the 
graphic, performance, and application 
needs of all size wineries. 

Utilizing screen-printing as the plat- 
form for all printing processes, Spear 
labels provide the maximum ink capac- 
ity and color vibrancy to guarantee the 
“no-label look.” Print options include 
screen, letterpress, u/v flexo, hot stamp- 
ing, embossing, and combination print- 
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ing. Spear-printed labels have won over 
70 printing and packaging awards glob- 
ally in the last three years. 

Labels developed by Spear are capa- 
ble of withstanding pre-decoration, line 
abrasion, aging, and ice buckets. This 
guarantees your wine package will 
have as much impact on the table as it 
does in your winery! 

Spear Application Systems, S.A.S., 
provides a full line of equipment spe- 
cialized for clear pressure-sensitive film 
labeling at speeds up to 500 bpm. In 
addition, Spear’s contract decorating 
network can provide labeling alterna- 
tives that do not require capital invest- 
ment. 

Innovator of clear pressure-sensitive 
film labels in the mid-1980s, Spear is 
credited with developing the first clear 
pressure-sensitive labels for the wine, 
spirit, beer, beverage, food, and per- 
sonal care industries. 

For more information, contact: 

Spear, Inc. 

5510 Courseview Dr., Mason, OH 45150 

tel: 800/627-7327 or 513/459-1100 

fax: 513/459-1362 

website: www.spearinc.com 


CALIFORNIA GLASS Co. 


California Glass Company and its 
affiliates offer a comprehensive range of 
packaging goods and services to the 
wine industry, both nationally and inter- 
nationally. It represents Owens-Illinois 
Inc., Ball Foster, and Consumers, the 
largest North American manufacturers 
of wine containers, and offers private 
and stock molds from numerous 
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European manufacturers. 

The combined companies maintain 
one of the largest sales and support 
staffs in the U.S. specifically to address 
the needs of the wine industry. 
Technical service representatives are 
available on short notice to trou- 
bleshoot line problems. An in-house 
graphics department can, in conjunc- 
tion with your graphic design firm, 
turn artwork into a printed carton with 
minimum lead-time. 

The array of products includes wine 
glasses, label and case-seal adhesives, 
tin and polylaminate capsules, plain 
and branded corks, _ including 
DuoDisk® technical corks, specialty 
corrugated cartons, and basket carriers. 
Services include ACL decorating of 
glassware and bottles, up to three col- 
ors on both sides. Any PMS color 
including bright metallics can be 
matched. 


The Cal Glass family of companies is 
the exclusive West Coast source for the 
Avery Dennison Clear Advantage™ 
label, a new, patented heat-transfer dec- 
oration, with four-color process and 
photographic image capabilities. Direct 
print up to six colors including bright 
metallics. Clear Advantage™ is pas- 
teurizable, scratch, chemical, and fade- 
resistant. 

For more information, contact: 

California Glass Co. 

tel: 510/635-7700; fax: 510/638-7624 

For domestic wine packaging, contact Guy 
Gianino at x169; for imported wine packaging, 
contact Cindy Silvani at x122; for corks, cap- 
sules, and adhesives, contact Kim Murphy at 
x159; for stemware and decorated glass, contact 
Karen Stanley at x162; for cartons and graphics, 
contact Sean Tachco at x124. 

Pacific Coast Container, Inc. (WA) 

tel: 360/892-3451; fax: 360/892-4955 

Contact Bernie Petays or Kent Skibble 
PLEASE SEE THE CALIFORNIA GLASS AD, PAGE 45. 
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JONERGIN 


For over 40 years, Jonergin has 
steadily built a reputation as one of 
North America’s preeminent printers of 
stunning, high quality labels. Jonergin’s 
constantly developing technology, cou- 
pled with Old-World craftsmanship 
and painstaking attention to detail, 
results in labels of superior beauty, per- 
formance, and value. 

Clients, including both small estate 
wineries and some of the largest 
wineries in the world, have benefited 
from Jonergin’s broad-based expertise 
in sheet-fed lithography as well as 
pressure-sensitive web printing with 
foil stamping and embossing on a 
variety of laid and coated papers, foil 
and metallized papers, and films. 
Jonergin’s objective is to accurately 
execute your design while maintain- 
ing application performance and 
durability in the marketplace. 


JONERGIN 


SUPERIOR LAB PRIN TIN 

With production Petite across 
North America, the professionals at 
Jonergin would welcome the opportu- 
nity to discuss with you how they 
might help enhance your marketing 
efforts and product presence with 
labels crafted by Jonergin. They look 
forward to hearing from you. 

For more information, contact: 

The Nelson Group 

Exclusive Representative, Western U.S. 

PO Box 749, Clayton, CA 94517 

tel: 925/673-9000; fax: 925/673-9500 

e-mail: tng1@davinci.netvista.net 

All other inquiries, please contact: 

Jonergin 

30 St. Clair Ave. West, Ste. 600 

Toronto, ONT Canada M4V 3A1 

tel: 416/921-3333; fax: 416/934-0088 

e-mail: adriennewong@csi.com 


PACKAGING INNOVATORS 
Corp. 


For more that 24 years, the people of 
Packaging Innovators have earned a 
reputation for providing the wine 
industry with superior service and the 
highest quality production. 


Quail Ridge jul 


Hand-Crafted Napa Valley Wines 


Packaging Innovators is not just 
another box maker. The company 
believes that producing a solution to 
your packaging challenge is just as 
important as producing a good box. To 
serve you better, Packaging Innovators 
designs, manufactures, and distributes 
a wide range of products and offers 
many value-added services, such as 
graphic design and packaging audits 
that review your current processes and 
requirements. 

Packaging Innovators offers cus- 
tomers virtually limitless packaging 
options. Highly trained personnel 
assist you in choosing just the right 
design, structure, and graphics presen- 
tation. From its knowledgeable sales 
team to its skilled manufacturing and 
production staff, Packaging Innovators’ 
seasoned craftsmen create quality pack- 
aging innovations with superior value. 

While its people are the heart and soul 
of Packaging Innovators, its technology 
is the backbone. From four-color flexo- 
graphic presses to a state-of-the-art 
ink-matching system, Packaging Innova- 
tors has invested in the latest technology. 
This also enables the company to offer 
instant quotes and have an integrated 
graphic and structural design depart- 
ment. Packaging Innovators’ invest- 
ment in technology has produced a 
world-class facility that is unparalleled 
in the industry. 

For more information, contact: 

Packaging Innovators Corp. 

6650 National Dr., Livermore, CA 94550 

tel: 925/371-2000; fax: 925/371-2001 

website: www.callPIC.com 
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AMISCO, INC. 


If you're looking for quality bottle 
packaging, look no further than 
AMISCO. AMISCO offers custom bottle 
decorating, coloring, tinting, screened 
logos, and in-house acid frosting in a soft 
silky texture. All work is designed to 
enhance and distinguish your wine. 


AMISCO will provide you with top 
quality service that meets or exceeds 
your expectations, with a fast turn 
around on small or large runs. 

AMISCO is the only source for 
high-volume acid frosting on the West 
Coast. 


For more information, contact: 

AMISCO, Inc. 

7940 San Fernando Rd., Sun Valley, CA 91352 
tel: 818/767-5143; fax: 818/767-1620 

e-mail: amiscoinc@aol.com 


CALIBER WINE GROUP 


The Caliber Wine Group — a trusted 
supplier to the wine industry since 1982 
— offers a full range of top-quality 
wine bottles manufactured domesti- 
cally by Ball Foster Glass, one of the 
world’s largest producers of glass con- 
tainers. Specialty products such as high 
quality lightweight bottles, antique 
green color, and the popular new neck 
finishes supplement a strong selection 
of traditional styles. 

The Caliber Wine Group is a leader in 
custom bottle design and maintains 
strong supplier alliances with manufac- 
turers across the globe to provide cus- 
tomers with the utmost in selection, 
style, and quality. 

The company continues to offer cus- 


tomers a complete range of mid-push- 
up bottles, combining U.S. manufactur- 
ing efficiency with the elegance of the 
push up, to create a bottle with high 
style at a competitive cost. 

The proprietary 29.5mm claret with 
European finish and the 1.5-liter 
tapered claret are available; the Caliber 
Wine Group is happy to offer the tall, 
straight-sided claret, and the taller 
stretch Burgundy bottle. 

For more information, contact: 

Caliber Wine Group 

603 Indiana, Benicia, CA 94510 

tel: 800/374-6594 or 707/747-1055 

fax: 707/747-1064 
PLEASE SEE THE CALIBER WINE GROUP AD, PAGE 14. 


COLLOTYPE LABELS INTL. 

Established in 1903 and named after 
the best reproduction process at that 
time, Collotype Labels International 
specializes in premium label solutions 
and supplies over a billion labels per 
year. Collotype labels travel to many 
countries throughout the world includ- 
ing U.S., South Africa, and South 
America, and the company produces 
over 50% of Australia’s wine label 
requirements and 90% of the spirit 
industry’s. 


— 


Manufacturing operations include 
complete in-house production of all 
label processes for both wet-glue and 
pressure-sensitive labels. These proces- 
ses include multi-color printing, gold 
bronzing, gold varnish, hot foil stamp- 
ing, screen, grain and emboss, protec- 
tive coatings, precision die cutting, and 
specialty papers. 
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Collotype guarantees its product 4 
quality and customer service. This 
means your investment in Collotype 
labels protects your product from con- 
cept to consumption. This comprehen- 
sive service program incorporates a 
local sales team as an extension of your 
business, artwork alterations, account 
executive “on-line support,” quality 
assurance (ISO 9001), quick quote, 
short lead times, and on-time hassle- 
free deliveries. 

Probably the best recognition given 
to Collotype is that once customers 
experience the company’s product 
quality and customer service, they 
establish a long-term partnership. A 
large portion of Collotype’s business is 
with customers who have dealt with 
the firm for 30 years or more. 

For more information, contact: 

Collotype Labels International 

PO Box 4319, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/251-0700; fax: 707/259-1670 

e-mail: napacollo@sprynet.com 

website: www.collotype.com.au 


LONGVIEW FIBRE 

Established 1926, Longview Fibre’s 
plant in Oakland, CA, is a full-service, 
custom corrugated-packaging facility, 
offering complete in-house graphic and 
structural design services to assist you 
with your packaging needs. 


CHANDON 


Longview’s capabilities include 
printing up to six-colors, direct-print 
varnishing, and UV coating. 

The company also offers a full line of 
die-cutting and joining capabilities for 
specialty laydown and carry-out pack- 
ages. 

For more information, contact: 

Longview Fibre 

8511 Blaine St., Oakland, CA 94621 

tel: 510/569-2616; fax: 510/569-8958 
PLEASE SEE LONGVIEW FIBRE AD, PAGES 38, 39. 
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CORK SUPPLY USA, INC. 

Cork Supply USA (CSU) is America’s 
leading supplier of premium wine cork. 
CSU products include Alpha corks™ 
(hydrogen peroxide wash), Natura™ 
corks (potassium metabisulfite wash), 
Traditional corks (chlorine wash), 1+1 
corks, colmated corks, sparkling wine 
corks, and large diameter corks for over- 
size bottles. Designs may be printed or 
firebranded (including cork ends). 


Successfully introduced in 1998, 
CSU’s NOMACORC™ synthetic cork is 
proving to be a superb alternative clo- 
sure. Manufactured in the U.S. of coex- 
truded polyolefins, NOMACORC™ 
inserts consistently, seals effectively, is 
sensorily neutral, and is easily removed 
from the wine bottle. 

New in 1999 is the addition of a sec- 
ond Quality Assurance laboratory in 
CSU’s Benicia facility. The second lab 
enables CSU’s team of Quality 
Assurance technicians to expand 
inspections of incoming corks from 
Portugal. CSU has also added inspec- 
tion tables into the production system 
to allow a final check of all corks imme- 
diately prior to bagging for shipment to 
wineries. 

The expanded Triple Quality 
Assurance Program, along with a mod- 
ern, highly technical production sys- 
tem, and responsive customer service 
insures consistent, superior cork qual- 
ity, and on-time deliveries to CSU cus- 
tomers. 

For more information, contact: 

Cork Supply USA, Inc. 

537-F Stone Rd., Benicia, CA 94510 

tel: 707/746-0353; fax: 707/746-7471 

e-mail: sales@corksupplyusa.com 

website: www.corksupplyusa.com 
PLEASE SEE THE CORK SUPPLY AD, PAGE 2. 
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ENCORE! 


With many thanks to both winery 
friends and very capable suppliers, 
Encore! has enjoyed another banner 
year! 


While most of last year’s growth 
occurred in sales of domestically pro- 
duced new glass bottles, this year 
increases have been in each of these 
specialized areas: 

¢ Bottle resterilization and decanting 
services and sales of resterilized bottles; 

e Full-service wine bottle delabeling 
and custom packing; 

e Sales of non-traditional premium 
750ml and 1.5L wine bottles; 

¢ Development and sales of environ- 
mentally friendly wine packaging and 
shipping materials. 

Should you have any questions 
regarding any of the above areas or 
should you have suggestions for 
Encore!, please write or call. Encore! 
looks forward to hearing from you! 

For more information, contact: 

ENCORE! 

860 S. 19th St., Richmond, CA 94804 

tel: 510/234-5670; fax: 510/234-0433 
PLEASE SEE THE ENCORE! AD, PAGE 16. 


WINE CAP COMPANY 


The Wine Cap Company has pro- 
vided the wine industry with innova- 
tive non-capsule closures since 1992. 
Beginning with the B-Cap®, the Wine 
Cap Company has continued its inno- 
vations with the release of the Wax 
Cap™. The Wax Cap is a pre-formed 
wax disc that offers detailed embossing 
for an exquisite look no other wax 


application can achieve. Additionally, 
the Wax Cap is attractive for its ease of 
application, low unit cost, security fea- 
tures, and ease of use by the consumer. 

In 1999 the Wax Cap is gaining 
European Union approval for use as an 
environmentally accepted closure. The 
independent European laboratory 
results found the Wax Cap met the 
requirements for “direct food contact” 
and exhibited extremely low migration 
levels. Combined with no toxic emis- 
sions and its clean and elegant appear- 
ance, the Wax Cap is a natural alterna- 
tive to other closures. 

For more information, contact: 

Wine Cap Company 

Phillip Staehle 

843 Broadway, Sonoma, CA 95476 

tel: 707/935-4477; fax: 707/935-9500 

e-mail: winecap@sonic.net 

website: www.winecap.com 
PLEASE SEE THE WINE CAP AD, PAGE 56. 


GORDON GRAPHICS 


A long-time supplier of glue-on 
labels to the wine industry, Gordon 
Graphics now provides offset roll labels 
to its clients. It is no secret that a grow- 
ing number of wineries have decided to 
switch over to pressure-sensitive labels 
for a variety of reasons, including ease 
of application and equipment cost. But 
the quality of these labels has not 
always been satisfactory to the wineries 
and the design community. 

Fortunately, things have improved 
because of technological advances in 
the pressure-sensitive industry. After a 
great deal of research into the latest 
equipment and its capabilities, Gordon 
Graphics has installed an eight-color, 
offset-roll label press with additional 
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units for foil stamping, embossing and 
die cutting. With this press, and a com- 
panion four-color model, it is now pos- 
sible to print the deep solids and sharp 
dots on roll stock and thus provide the 
high quality that Gordon Graphics’ 
clients have come to expect with labels 
printed in the “conventional” manner. 

Although Gordon Graphics could 
foresee the wine industry trend toward 
pressure-sensitive labels, the company 
has taken the time to install the most 
modern equipment possible. In the 
coming years, Gordon Graphics is cer- 
tain that customers will agree that it has 
made the right choice. 

For more information, contact: 

Gordon Graphics 

15 Digital Dr., Novato, CA 94949 

tel: 415/883-0455; fax: 415/883-5124 
PLEASE SEE THE GORDON GRAPHICS AD, PAGE 63. 


ANSTEY HEALY DESIGN 


Nobody can sell your wine better 
than you can. But, you can’t always be 
there telling people how wonderful it 
is! That’s where the team at Anstey 
Healy comes in. They'll listen to you. 
They’ll work with you to discover — or 
rediscover — the heart and soul of your 
business and product, what sets your 
wine apart from the competition. 
Whether your winery needs thought- 
provoking collateral or distinctive 
packaging, Anstey Healy creates cohe- 
sive brand identities that help wineries 
succeed in a highly competitive market. 

Featured speakers at the 1999 San 
Francisco Wine Packaging Conference 
and National Association of Specialty 
Food Trade Conference in Palm Beach, 
Abigail Anstey and Catherine Healy 
are recognized as specialists who 
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understand all the facets of marketing 
and packaging wine. 

What can Anstey Healy do for you? 
Here are just a few of the reasons so 
many winemakers have come to the 
firm: for brand identity and name gen- 
eration; for a packaging update to help 
a brand stay current; to restore integrity 
to a degraded brand; for line extensions 
to an existing product or group; for sec- 
ondary brands for diversification; for 
marketing-plan consulting; and for 
brand support, including brochures, 
websites, and POS materials. 

For more information, contact: 

Anstey Healy Design 

1207 NW 17th Ave., Ste. 1, Portland, OR 97209 

tel: 503/295-1979; fax: 503/228-1022 

website: ansteyhealy.com 


CORK ASSOCIATES 


Cork Associates offers natural corks 
for fine wines in two styles: the popular 
BWC-PLUS (light peroxide washed with 
special action to clean the pores) and 
Natural (metabisulphite washed). 

The corks are processed and screened 
by laboratory quality controls at Cork 
Associate’s factory in Portugal. Upon 
arrival in California, the corks are fin- 
ished and go through the quality con- 
trols of the company’s laboratory in 
Napa. Cork Associates works to the high 
standards that are so important to the 
modern wine industry and is a founding 
member of the Cork Quality Council. 

In addition, Cork Associates serves the 
needs of the sparkling wine industry in 
North America with Spark brand corks 
of the highest quality. The Spark factory 
also produces Twin-Top agglomerated 
corks with natural disc ends which are 
leading a new trend in sealing still wines. 
Both the Spark and Twin-Top corks have 
discs which have undergone the 
patented Enos system to remove volatile 
components and leave the discs very 
neutral in taste. 

Cork Associates is always studying 
new methods and innovations to ensure 
that natural cork products remain the 
preferred closure for fine wines. 

For more information, contact: 

Cork Associates 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Dr. #1, 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/224-6000; fax: 707/224-7616 
PLEASE SEE THE CORK ASSOCIATES AD, PAGE 29. 
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RAMONDIN, USA, IN¢. 


Ramondin is your best choice for tin 
capsules. This is Ramondin’s only 
product, and the experts at its factory 
have been manufacturing capsules for 
wine bottles for over 100 years. 
Ramondin considers tin the best mater- 
ial for performance and creative 
integrity. The flexibility of tin makes for 
a smooth finish on your bottle without 
seams and wrinkles. 

Ramondin’s factory is one of the 
most modern in the world with a new 
generation of machines that can do 
amazing things with paint, providing 
an additional canvas for artistic expres- 
sion on your wine bottles. 

Not only is Ramondin quality 
unequaled in the world of wine cap- 
sules ... its service is the best. That’s 
because there are no brokers and no 
middlemen. Ramondin staff knows the 
status of your orders from the first day 
until delivery. Ramondin is at your ser- 
vice! “Give us a call!” 

For more information, contact: 

Ramondin USA, Inc. 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Dr., Ste. G, 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/944-2277; fax: 707/257-1408 
PLEASE SEE THE RAMONDIN AD, PAGE 3. 


ELITE GLASS, INC. 


As the subsidiary of the SaverGlass 
factory (France), Elite Glass is the exclu- 
sive importer of SaverGlass bottles and 
specialty decoration, mainly for the 
wine and spirits industries. Available to 
the U.S. wine industry since 1982, 
SaverGlass opened for direct U.S. sales 
in 1995 to better serve American winer- 
ies with immediate and local response. 

SaverGlass manufactures unusual 
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sizes and creative shapes, offering a vast 
new selection of wine bottles every year 
for the ultra-premium wine market. 

The factory’s unique strength is in 
custom proprietary bottle production 
and decoration, specialty forms, and 
custom crests. SaverGlass offers a vari- 
ety of surface treatments such as frost- 
ing, silk-screening, and decal applica- 
tion. State-of-the-art technology in 
decoration has made SaverGlass and 
SaverDec leaders in the U.S. market. 

Elite has continued to offer a selec- 
tion of customized Millennium bottles 
as well as new Burgundy and Bordeaux 
shapes for 1999 with a variety of newly 
customized top ring finishes. 

The new showroom will be opening 
soon and will be available by appoint- 
ment. 

For more information on how SaverGlass can 
improve your bottle package, contact: 

Elite Glass, Inc. 

Erica Harrop, Terri Abrahamzon 

860 Napa Valley Corporate Way, Suite S 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/259-2930; fax: 707/259-2933 
PLEASE SEE THE ELITE GLASS AD, PAGE 58. 


PORTOCORK AMERICA, INC. 


Since 1985, Portocork America has 
been a respected supplier of natural 
cork stoppers to American wineries. 
From personal selection of the finest 
raw cork material in Portugal’s forests, 
to the patented NOVA _ washing 
process, and throughout the laboratory 
and processing facilities both in 
California and Portugal, Portocork 
America adheres to exacting ISO qual- 
ity assurance protocols to deliver corks 
of the quality you demand. 

With every order, you are ensured 
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fully-documented, pre-delivery sam- 
pling protocols, access to the modern 
lab facilities, in-house art production 
for custom side and end branding, pre- 
cise paraffin/silicone coatings, sterile, 
airtight packaging infused with SO,, 
and the benefits of an industry-leading 
humidification and ozone processing 
facility. 

Extensive natural cork inventories 
from the parent company, Portocork 
Internacional, are maintained in Napa, 
CA, throughout the year, in a select 
range of qualities and sizes for prompt 
delivery. Additionally, under exclusive 
distribution agreements in North 
America, Portocork America now offers 
an extensive selection of 1+1 technical 
corks (Futura II) and champagne corks 
from Champcork, as well as custom 
bar-top corks from RARO. 

For more information, contact: 

Portocork America, Inc. 

560 Technology Way 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/258-3930 

e-mail: info@portocrk.com 

website: www.portocork.com 
PLEASE SEE THE PORTOCORK AD, PAGE 40. 


PICKERING WINERY SUPPLY 


Pickering Winery Supply distributes 
quality capsules from VKN-Nacken- 
heim and corks from Heinrich Gultig 
and T.E.S.A. 

VKN-Nackenheim offers unique 
side-embossing on its pure tin capsules, 
a lost art retrieved by VKN engineers. 
Imagine your logo or name not simply 
printed, but literally standing-out, 
making a statement from the side of the 
capsule. 

With the addition of serrated skirts to 
match the new unevenly-cut labels, 
VKN can now supply almost limitless 
decoration possibilities for almost any 
bottle neck in existence — in small or 
large quantities. Stock tin capsules are 
available in California. 

Another VKN exclusive is individu- 
ally decorated polylams called “Polux,” 
which provide more design possibili- 
ties than other polylams and at a cost 
well below tin. 

Originating from its own facilities in 
Portugal, Heinrich Gultig’s peroxide 
corks offer a proven “resin coating,” 


rendering them the most neutral corks 
available. With no wine migration into 
or around the end of the cork, resin 
coating eliminates leakers, is virtually 
dust-free, and keeps taint to an absolute 
minimum. 

This exemplary performance is also 
esthetically significant for customers 
using clear PVC capsules or no cap- 
sules at all, who do not want their pack- 
age compromised by unsightly — and 
potentially harmful — wicking corks. 

Gultig delivers orders by air to the 
West Coast every weekend, arriving at 
the customer’s door within days of 
passing outgoing QA in Heilbronn, 
Germany. 

T.E.S.A. champagne corks from Spain 
are individually molded using the 
finest cork wood available. A new 
emulsified slip-coating maintains con- 
sistent insertion depths. 

For more information, contact: 

Pickering Winery Supply 

888 Post St., San Francisco, CA 94109 

tel: 415/474-1588; fax: 415/474-1617 
PLEASE SEE THE PICKERING AD, PAGE 35. 


CALISTOGA PRESS 


Located in the heart of the wine 
country, Calistoga Press has been pro- 
ducing wine labels for small and mid- 
size wineries for 24 years. 

Calistoga Press offers a full range of 
printing services to the wine industry: 
in-house preparatory, printing, foil 
stamping, embossing, die cutting, and 
coating are offered, along with local 
services for design art, typesetting, and 
even pressure-sensitive labels on rolls. 

Service is the name of the game in the 
wine label business, and no one under- 
stands that better than the professional 
printers at Calistoga Press. Combined, 
the staff of 10 has more than 100 years 
of experience producing wine labels 
and more than 170 years in the printing 
industry. 

Calistoga Press knows what you 
want and when you need it. Nobody in 
the business has a better “on time” 
record. 

For more information, contact: 

Calistoga Press 

213 Wapoo Ave., Ste. 102, Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707/942-6033; fax: 707/942-5711 
PLEASE SEE THE CALISTOGA PRESS AD, PAGE 34. 
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ITALCORK, INC. 


Italcork, Inc., is the exclusive distrib- 
utor of premium Sardinian cork to 
prestigious wineries in the U5S., 
Canada, and Mexico. Italcork’s associa- 
tion with Sugherificio Ganau, one of 
the finest suppliers of Sardinian cork, 
ensures consistency in a _ product 
dependent on quality for success. 

Ganau offers strict quality control 
from the forest to the factory, compli- 
mented by the revolutionary TF-99.9 
cleansing process. This proprietary, 
state-of-the-art sterilization process is 
totally organic and ensures 99.9% taint- 
free natural corks. The unique process 
is performed on the individual corks 
and done before, and in addition to, the 
H,O, or metabisulphite wash. After 
years of extensive testing with major 
research institutes, universities, and top 
wineries, Ganau has declared this 
process effective in eliminating TCA 
from cork. 


Ganau has always been a pioneer in 
the area of forest maintenance, sensory 
analysis, and manufacturing tech- 
niques. Ganau was the first to abandon 
chlorine washing and colmated corks. 
The company seasons the bark for two 
years before processing and boils it 
twice to effectively remove impurities. 
The increased density of Sardinian 
cork, Ganau’s unique one-step washing 
and drying process, and patented TF 
99.9 cleansing ensure your wines are 
sealed with the best closure available. 

For more information, contact: 

Italcork, Inc. 

21707 8th Street East, Unit 16, 

Sonoma, CA 95476 

tel: 707/939-1774; fax: 707/939-0671 
PLEASE SEE THE ITALCORK AD, PAGE 24. 


APM EUROPACK, IN¢. 


APM, Inc., is a major international 
manufacturer and distributor of glass 
bottles, corks, foils, capsules, and many 
other types of packaging materials. 
APM offers more than 5,000 different 
molds of glass containers. 

With hundreds of styles, shapes, and 
colors, APM is a market leader in inno- 
vation and design. APM, Inc., has 
established the industry standards for 
quality and service and value. 

Most products are warehoused in 
eastern Canada and western U.S. to 
insure customers of immediate deliv- 
ery. With the large sales force of APM, 
Inc., and the availability of its vast 
products lines, your package can be 
personalized without lengthy design 
delays. 

For more information, contact: 

APM Europack, Inc. 

Dennis Ayde, Vice Pres. Sales, Packaging 

tel: 800/487-7555 

Bill Preston, Jr., 

Western Sales Rep., Specialty Packaging 

tel: 888/811-3876 

In Canada or eastern U.S., contact: 

Mark Bassel, Vice Pres. Eastern Division 

tel: 800/771-7856 
PLEASE SEE THE APM EUROPACK AD, PAGE 96. 


WESTERN PULP PRODUCTS Co. 


Whether you ship single bottles or 12 
packs, Western Pulp Products Com- 
pany’s Vintner’s Choice Wine Packs™ 
save room in your storeroom and your 
budget! These innovative, environmen- 
tally friendly, molded fiber shippers are 
made from 100% recycled paper. Their 
nesting design dramatically reduces 
storage space and sets a new standard 
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for the industry for versatility, recycla- 
bility, performance, and economy! 

The shippers are available with 200- 
pound test cartons in one-, two-, three-, 
four-, six-, or 12-bottle configurations 
fitting most standard 750ml. bottles. 
For larger shipments, a single, two-side 
tray saves time and reduces inventory. 
A versatile folding-tray design works 
with one to four bottles. 

Test packs have repeatedly passed all 
UPS, Federal Express, and ISTA Project 
1A requirements. In-bound freight costs 
are reduced because of the nesting 
design. 

Thirty Wine Pack trays nested 
together are only 24 inches high — only 
one-third the space needed for an 
equivalent number of EPS shippers. 

For a free sample of Western’s Vintner’s Choice 
Wine Packs™ and additional information, contact: 

Western Pulp Products Co. 

Jim Lee 

Marketing and Sales Manager 

PO Box 968, Corvallis, OR 97339 

tel: 800/547-3407 or 541/757-1151; 

fax: 541/757-8613 

e-mail: sales@westernpulp.com 


BLAKE PRINTERY 


You need the good service a specialist can 
provide. Blake Printery, celebrating its 
50" anniversary, is a leading supplier of 
wine labels and marketing materials for 
the wine industry. From its plant on 
California’s central coast, Blake Prin- 
tery serves wineries large and small all 
over the world. 

On-staff experts help clients develop 
beautiful, practical, and cost-effective 
glue-applied and _ pressure-sensitive 
labels. Blake Printery also produces 
point-of-purchase pieces that get shelf 
attention — and results. 

You need high quality and versatility. 
Award-winning craftspeople bring the 
same high standards to Blake Printery’s 
flexographic, pressure-sensitive labels 
as they do to its traditional glue- 
applied labels, which are second to 
none in quality. 

The company’s ability to print up to 
11 colors of ink — and its hot foil 
stamping, embossing, and die cutting, 
in line or off — allows Blake Printery to 
accommodate both short runs and long 
easily. The company also has laminat- 
ing and rotary screen printing capabili- 
ties, and it can print on both paper and 
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) film substrates. 

You need more than labels. Blake 
Printery can supply remarkably effec- 
tive promotional materials, too — col- 
orful brochures and tasting notes, for 
example, and point-of-purchase pieces, 
such as shelftalkers and case cards. 

With its new state-of-the-art Agfa 
Chromapress, Blake Printery offers 
clients the latest in color digital print- 
ing, too — and low-cost ways to dra- 
matically increase your promotion’s 
rate of response. 

Call Blake Printery today for a free, 
no-obligation wine label information 
packet and for answers to any wine- 
label question. 

For more information, contact: 

Blake Printery 

2222 Beebee St., San Luis Obispo, CA 93401 

tel: 800/234-3320; fax: 805/543-2982 

website: www.blakeprintery.com 
PLEASE SEE THE BLAKE PRINTERY AD, PAGE 42. 


WALNUT HILL ENTERPRISES 


Walnut Hill has developed a special 
wax blend used to seal bottles. Bottle 
Seal 1™ provides a tough, moisture- 
resistant coating to preserve freshness 
and flavor and gives tamper-evident 
protection to your wine. It can be 
applied by capping the cork or dipping 
the top of the bottle. For capping appli- 
cations, the cork is depressed about a 
quarter-inch below the top of the bottle, 
and a small amount of wax is applied 
to seal the cork and the bottle. The cork 
and wax seal can easily be removed 
together using a corkscrew. 

Artistic effects can be achieved with 
dipping applications. The bottle can be 
held at an angle when placed in the 
wax, or a second dip can be made ina 
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different color to enhance the appear- 
ance. With either dipping or capping 
applications, the wax can be stamped 
for a unique presentation. 

Bottle Seal 1™ is formulated with 
FDA-approved waxes and FD&C 
approved colors. It is packaged in quar- 
ter pound cakes in 10 or 50Ib. boxes (40 
or 200 cakes). Available colors include 
black, blue, burgundy red, green, holi- 
day red, gold, orange, purple, pink, sil- 
ver, yellow, white, and uncolored. 
Custom colors can also be furnished. 
“Bottle Seal 1™ makes the difference.” 

For more information, contact: 

Walnut Hill Enterprises 

PO Box 599, Bristol, PA 19007 

tel: 215/785-6511; fax: 215/785-6594 
PLEASE SEE THE WALNUT HILL AD, PAGE 84. 


RTS PACKAGING 

RTS Packaging, LLC, is one of North 
America’s leading manufacturers of 
solid fiber partitions. RTS partitions 
offer product protection, decreased 
label scuffing, reduced case size, and 
enhance automatic filling equipment 
specifications. 


Wineguard is a specialty partition pro- 
duced by RTS that actually protects high 
quality wine and liquor bottle labels 
from abrasion and scuffing. This means 
that you never compromise the prod- 
uct’s quality or point of purchase impact. 

Compared to other inner protective 
packaging options, solid fiber partitions 
offer more economical shipping and 
warehousing costs. These precision-cut 
partitions can decrease case sizes which 
leads to a reduction in material and 
space requirements in warehousing. 

RTS Packaging, LLC, was formed 
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when the partition divisions of Rock- 
Tenn Company and Sonoco Products 
Company joined in 1997. By combining 
the operational strengths and geo- 
graphic diversity of both companies, 
RTS can offer greater flexibility and ser- 
vice and maintain its leadership position 
as a provider of quality products and 
services. 

For more information, contact: 

RTS Packaging 

Mel Bothamley or Bill Burch 

PO Box 4098, Norcross, GA 30091 

tel: 800/558-6984: fax: 770/449-0261 
PLEASE SEE THE RTS PACKAGING AD, PAGE 34. 


DEMPTOS GLASS Co. 


Demptos Glass is a company which 
prides itself on providing niche-market 
packaging to the wine industry. It has 
always been a market leader in present- 
ing new items to the trade. 

The company recently introduced a 
line of its own stock molds that are 
unique in shape and color. These are 
available in cork finish or a variety of 
flange finishes. 

Demptos has the capability to meet 
small to large bottling needs. The stock 
ranges from 37.5cl to 27 liters in tradi- 
tional and unique shapes. Spear labels 
are available and pressure-sensitive 
wine labels can be applied at Demptos’ 
Napa Valley facility. 

In addition to providing oversize 
corks, capsules, and wax for large for- 
mat bottles, Demptos can work with 
you to develop proprietary molds. The 
company portfolio includes the first 
flange bottle released by Robert 
Mondavi Winery — the Carneros 
Reserve. Schramsberg’s “J.Schram,” 
Domaine Chandon’s “Etoile,” and 
Mumm Napa Valley’s “DVX” were also 
developed by Demptos. 

The experienced team at Demptos is 
ready to provide you with packaging 
ideas for existing products as well as 
new. 

For more information, contact: 

West Coast and western Canada 

Demptos Glass Co. LLC 

Carol Record, Paul Frommelt, Scott Scherer 

650 Airpark Rd., Ste. A, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/224-1000; fax: 707/252-3437 

East Coast, Midwest, and South 

3651 Collins Ln., Louisville, KY 40245 

tel: 502/394-9298; fax: 502/394-9109 
PLEASE SEE THE DEMPTOS GLASS AD, PAGE 13. 
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MAVERICK ENTERPRISES, INC. 
1,000,000,000 capsules!!! 

Yes, after only six years in the wine 
industry Maverick Enterprises Inc. 
reached a milestone and recently pro- 
duced its billionth capsule! 

Whether it’s a PVC, polylaminate, or 
champagne capsule you _ need, 
Maverick’s dedication to quality and 
detail are unequaled. Customers keep 
coming back to Maverick, knowing the 
company is capable, dependable, and 
reliable. 

Maverick is not just a capsule manu- 
facturer! It is more than that. Maverick 
personalizes its business and strives to 
build solid, working relationships with 
customers. It is that rapport that has 
helped build Maverick’s success and is 
an important key to its future. 

Maverick looks forward to continu- 
ing to serving customers into the next 
Millennium and onto Maverick’s next 
Billennium! 

For more information, please contact: 

Maverick Enterprises, Inc. 

751 E. Gobbi St., Ukiah, CA 95482 

tel: 707/463-5591; fax: 707/463-0188 

e-mail: maverick@saber.net 
PLEASE SEE THE MAVERICK AD, PAGE 46. 


AMORIM & IRMAOS 


AMORIM 


Creating that special, unique wine 
can take a lifetime. In fact, it can take 
many lifetimes. Amorim & Irmaos, a 
family business that goes back a hun- 
dred years, understands that only too 
well. Therefore, creating the perfect 
cork for your special wine is truly the 
company’s passion. 

Twin Top'™, produced exclusively by 
Amorim & Irmaos, is a cork designed 
to offer a full range of solutions and 
advantages. It is environmentally 
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friendly, because it is biodegradable. It 
protects wine consumers, because it 
reduces the risks of contamination. It 
keeps production costs under control 
due to price stability and production 
efficiency. And it preserves all the qual- 
ity of your unique wine — the way 
only cork can do it. 

A high-quality technical cork, Twin 
Top combines the best raw material 
with the vast experience of Amorim, 
one of the world’s leading cork produc- 
ers. Discs of fine natural cork at each 
end of the Twin Top have been sub- 
jected to a revolutionary new process of 
“hydrodynamic extraction,” called 
INOS IL, which eliminates the possibil- 
ity of contaminants. 

Reliable production makes it possible 
to market this cork at affordable, stable 
prices, without giving up the superior 
quality required for premium wine. 

Anything less than a Twin Top is 
.. not so perfect. 

For more information, contact: 

Cork Associates 

2557 Napa Valley Corporate Dr. #1, 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/224-6000; fax: 707/224-7616 


McCOY LABEL 


If you are considering the transition 
to pressure-sensitive labels or have an 
opportunity to improve your current 
pressure-sensitive labeling endeavors, 
McCoy Label can help. 

You can depend on McCoy’s nine 
years of experience producing pres- 
sure-sensitive labels. Such experience is 
the key to considering the many vari- 
ables for successful pressure-sensitive 
labeling. 

Since 1996, McCoy has won 41 
national and international printing 
awards. In 1997 and 1998, McCoy won 
a “Benny” in Printing Industry of 
America’s best label competition. In 
three of the past five years, the firm has 
won a “Best of Show” in the national 
Fancy Food packaging competition. 

You will be served by an account rep- 
resentative team that has many years of 
experience. In fact, McCoy account rep- 
resentatives’ average tenure with the 
company is seven years. 

Due to new and varied equipment, 
McCoy can accommodate your pro- 
ject’s aesthetic and volume needs. The 
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McCoy Label 


Award Winning 
Pressure Sensitive 
Wine Labels 


McCoy Label 
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company prints via flexography and 
waterless offset technologies and foil 
stamps and embosses inline on its 
printing presses or offline. 

Please give McCoy a call. McCoy 
Label would appreciate the opportu- 
nity to hear what is important to you. 

For more information, contact: 

McCoy Label 

1250 Holm Rd., Petaluma, CA 94954 

tel: 800/327-5997; fax: 707/762-1253 
PLEASE SEE THE McCOY LABEL AD, PAGE 18. 


GUARDIAN CORK Co. 


If you have any concerns at all about 
your current corks — quality or price 
related — and feel a need to at least 
investigate alternative closures, con- 
sider The Guardian™ Cork. 

The Guardian™ Cork is a resin cork 
offering easy use on standard bottling 
equipment. It compresses and inserts 
easily, quickly sealing, locking in the 
freshness of your wine. 

As one of the Hettinga groups of 
companies, which include Hettinga 
Technologies, Hettinga Equipment, 
and Priema Plastics, The Guardian 
Cork Company has a distinct advan- 
tage. With over 40 years of experience, 
Hettinga is a world leader in develop- 
ing innovative plastic processes and 
equipment. 

The Guardian™ Corks are molded 
using a patented process called 
Inverted Force Molding (IFM®). The 
resin corks feature a smooth, attractive 
outer skin and a uniform cellular inner 
core. The standard color is beige, how- 
ever, optional colors include burgundy, 
pearl, green, yellow, orange, black, 
blue, gold, and silver. The resin corks 
can also be printed and/or produced in 
custom colors. The 8.5 gram (0.30 oz.) 
resin corks measure 44.5 mm (1.75 
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] inches) long and 21 mm (0.83 inch) in 


diameter. The Guardian™ Corks are 
injection molded of FDA-compliant 
resins extensively employed in the 
packaging of foods and liquids. 

(Quality .. Timine ... Price’... The 
Guardian™ is the right resin cork, at 
the right time, at the right price” 

For more information, contact Guardian Cork or 
one of its distributors: 

The Guardian Cork Company 

tel: 515/331-2675 

website: www.guardiancork.com 

West Coast 

Diablo Valley Packaging 

tel: 800/839-4680 

New York state 
Jelinek Cork Corporation 
tel: 716/433-6963 
Canada 
Jelinek Cork Limited 

tel: 905/827-4666 
PLEASE SEE THE GUARDIAN CORK AD, PAGE 82. 


SCOTT LABORATORIES, INC. 


Scott Laboratories, Inc., distributor 
for SupremeCorq®, now offers the new 
SupremeCorg T-Top™ bar-top closure. 

Designed as an easy-opening closure 
for resealable bottles, the T-Top offers 
exceptional sealing, quality, and dura- 
bility for bottled spirits, such as brandy, 
cognac, or liqueurs, and for specialty 
food products. 

“With the SupremeCorq T-Top, you 
needn’t worry that the closure will 
break down and crumble into your 
product or that you'll lose the seal,” 
explains Jerry Zech, president of 
SupremeCorg, Inc. “T-Tops are incredi- 
bly sturdy and stable and won’t shrink 
or dry out. There’s no question that this 
adds a new quality choice to liqueur 
and food bottle closures, while main- 
taining the look and aesthetic of tradi- 
tional cork closures.” 

All SupremeCorq closures are com- 
prised of a unique synthetic compound 
that provides a nearly perfect seal, 
whether the bottle is stored vertically or 
horizontally. Ten worldwide patents 
attest to SupremeCorq’s closure inno- 
vation and effectiveness, and the clo- 
sures are regulated for use in direct 
food applications by the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration. 

SupremeCorq closures were intro- 
duced in 1993 in response to winemak- 
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ers’ problems with bark cork quality 
and consistency. It now has a world- 
wide following of some 300 quality- 
conscious wineries. 

“Now, with the T-Top, wineries can 
enjoy a clean, consistent quality-control 
tool proven effective by wineries 
throughout the world,” Zech says. The 
T-Top is available in a range of colors 
and can be embossed. 

Kent, Washington-based Supreme 
Corq, Inc., was recently honored as a 
Food & Wine magazine Golden Grape 
Award winner for wine industry inno- 
vation and leadership. 

For more information on the SupremeCorg T-Top 
closure, contact: 

Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

PO Box 4559, Petaluma, CA 94955 

tel: 800/821-7254 or 707/765-6666 

fax: 707/765-6674 
PLEASE SEE THE SCOTT LABORATORIES AD, PAGE 83 


JUVENAL DIRECT, IN¢. 


Juvenal Direct, Inc. (JDI), is changing 
the way corks are sold in the US., 
beginning with a direct supplier rela- 
tionship with parent company Juvenal 
Ferreira da Silva, one of a very few ISO- 
9002-certified producers in Portugal. 

The facility in American Canyon 
combines state-of-the-art technology 
from Rudolf Ohlinger GmbH _ in 
Germany with exceptional quality con- 
trol and production. This provides con- 
sistent quality corks with superior per- 
formance on the bottling line, in the 
bottle, and for the wine consumer. 

Among the changes that JDI has 
introduced into the industry are: ISO- 
9002 certification and product accredi- 
tation; a unique coating system 


designed to deter seepage and leakage 
in the bottle; an airflow rack system for 
cork storage; and a system for detection 
of inferior product prior to packaging. 
JDI’s enologist, Michelle Bowen, has 
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designed a quality control system 
which includes: extensive testing of 
product; method development for the 
wine industry; a thorough working 
knowledge of cork-to-wine interfaces; a 
library and database system for all 
incoming and outgoing shipments; and 
educational programs through college 
courses, trade journals, and hospitality 
training seminars. 

John Peter and Wayne Lazar head an 
experienced, professional sales team 
that knows the wine industry and pro- 
vides the high level of service required 
in today’s competitive market. 

For more information, contact: 

Juvenal Direct, Inc. 

PO Box 5449, Napa, CA 94581 

tel: 707/254-2000; fax: 707/642-2288 

Outside CA: 888/254-2060 

e-mail: jdi@juvdirect.com 

website: www,juvdirect.com 
PLEASE SEE THE JUVENAL DIRECT AD, PAGE 10. 


SABATE USA 

Sabaté USA is the U.S. division of the 
world’s second largest cork manufac- 
turer, Sabaté S.A. Sabaté USA opened in 
1995 to meet the demand in the U.S. 
market. 


altec 


Sabaté’s products include still and 
sparkling wine closures, natural, col- 
mated, and Altec®. Altec® was devel- 
oped in response to market demand for 
a leak-proof and taint-proof cork clo- 
sure. Its material is composed of the 
purest part of natural cork fused at the 
cellular level with synthetic cells. 
Rigorously tested over 10 years and 
enthusiastically endorsed by winemak- 
ers throughout the U.S. and the world, 
Altec® has been used in over 700 mil- 
lion bottles. 

Sabaté offers ink printing and fire 
branding on the sides and on both ends 
of the cork. 


For more information, contact: 
Sabaté USA 
San Francisco office 
Francois Sabaté 
2040 Union St., San Francisco, CA 94123 
tel: 415/922-9066; fax: 415/922-9082 
sabateusa@sabate.com 
Napa Office 
Eric Mercier 
tel: 707/259-1634 
PLEASE SEE THE SABATE INSERT BETWEEN PAGES 16,17. 


TAPP TECHNOLOGIES, INC. 


Tapp Technologies, Inc., was awarded 
an unprecedented three Gold Medals at 
the 1999 World Label Competition in 
Singapore. This is the fourth consecu- 
tive year the company has been voted 
World’s Best offset pressure-sensitive 
label printer. 


Pictured is one winning label: Las 
Vinas Symphony, which is printed in 
gold with graduated screens of green 
creating a delicate tapestry pattern. It is 
diecut in three flowing swirl shapes. 
The label is printed at 300 linescreen 
and 4046 dots per inch resolution on 
bright silver metallic paper. Cindy 
Gander of Gander Design, Windsor, 
CA, designed the label. Las Vinas is 
now known as Baywood Cellars of 
Monterey, CA. 

A panel of international judges from 
Asia, the U.S., and Europe presented 
Tapp with granite and crystal trophies. 
While making the presentation, Dale 
Bunnell, chairman of the World Label 
Association noted that “Tapp Tech- 
nologies Inc. has achieved a standard of 
excellence unmatched by any other 
label converter in the world.” 

If you have a new label project, if 
you're looking to convert to pressure- 


sensitive, or you simply want to see the 
difference Tapp’s offset technology can 
give your existing label — call a leader 
in offset pressure-sensitive label print- 
ing at 800/533-TAPP or 707/838-1100. 

For more information, contact: 

Tapp Technologies Inc. 

Unit 104, 6270-205th St. 

Langley, BC Canada V2Y 1N7 

tel: 800/533-TAPP or 707/838-1100 


SUPREME CORQ, INC. 


SupremeCorg® is a revolutionary 
bottle closure made from high quality 
thermoplastic that forms a near perfect 
seal, so leakage and off-flavors associ- 
ated with traditional closures are virtu- 
ally eliminated. SupremeCorgs seal 
immediately and will not crumble or 
break. They open with traditional 
corkscrews and allow bottles to be 
stored vertically or horizontally. 

Approved by the FDA and in compli- 
ance with European _ directives, 
SupremeCorg® is available in 10 stan- 
dard colors (including natural cork 
color) and nearly any custom color. 
SupremeCorgs can be color-coordi- 
nated to compliment or contrast bottles 
and labels. They can be printed on with 
up to four different colored inks and 
can incorporate almost any design. 

In addition to the SupremeCorq® 
45mm and SupremeCorq® 38mm still 
wine corks, the newest member of the 
Supreme Corq family is the Supreme- 
Corg® T-Top™ closure. The T-Top is the 
perfect seal for cognac, brandy and other 
bottles requiring a bar-top closure. 


Introduced in 1993, SupremeCorq® 
closures hold 10 worldwide patents 
and are used by more than 300 quality- 
conscious wineries all over the world. 
Manufactured in the U.S., Supreme- 
Corq is recyclable, and the cost is 
highly competitive with traditional 
cork. Supreme Corq was _ recently 
awarded a Golden Grape Award by 
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Food & Wine magazine (USA) for innova- 
tion and leadership in the wine industry. 

For more information about any Supreme Corq, 
ies products, please contact: 

Supreme Corq, Inc. 

5901 S. 226th St., Kent, WA 98032 

tel: 253/395-8712; fax: 253/395-8713 

website: www.SupremeCorq.com 

Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

2220 Pine View Way, Petaluma, CA 94954 

tel: 707/765-6666; fax: 707/765-6674 
PLEASE SEE SUPREME CORQ AD, PAGES 48, 49. 


Proceedings of 1998 seminar and workshop 


BLACK GOO SYMPTOMS 
AND OCCURRENCE OF 
GRAPE DECLINES 


Lucie Morton, Editor 
International Ampelography Society 
International Council on Grapevine Trunk Diseases 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
¢ On the trail of black goo 
Lucie Morton, Viticulturist, Broad Run, VA 


¢ Guerrilla research in the North Coast region 
Michael Porter, Vineyard Consultant, Forestville, CA 
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Research on esca disease and recent 
developments on young grapevine decline 
Luigi Chiarappa, Plant Pathologist, Davis, CA 


Grapevine wood alterations following 
wounding 

Lionello Petri, 1912 Le Stazioni Sperimentali Agrarie 
Italiane (summary translation by Luigi Chiarappa) 
The water and food conducting system of 
the grapevine 

Martin Goffinet, Cornell University, Geneva, NY 
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A threat to young vineyards Phaeoacremonium 
chlamydosporum in Italy 
Laura Mugnai, Institute of Plant Pathology, Italy 


Esca disease from a European perspective 
Philippe Larignon, Centre de Recherches Agrono- 
miques, France 


Grapevine trunk diseases in Australia 
Ian Pascoe, Institute for Horticultural Development, 
Victoria, Australia : 


From enology to mycology 

Lisa Van de Water, Director, The Wine Lab, Napa, CA 
Black foot disease in France 

Philippe Larignon 

Implications of stress and disease 
presentation with grapevine yellows 

Richard Smart, Viticultural Consultant, Australia 
Researching Phaeoacremonium in rootstocks: 
Strauss Ferreira, Nietvoorbij Institute for Viticulture — 
and Oenology, South Africa 

Long duration hot water treatment 

Helen Waite and Peter May, Institute of Land and 
Food Resources, University of Melbourne, Australia 


From wood decay to young vine decline 
Pedro Crous, Dept. of Plant Pathology, University 
of Stellenbosch, South Africa 


Molecular systematic of the Phaeoacrem- 
onium species involved in the esca disease 
J. Dupont, W. Laloui, and M.-F. Roguebert, 
Laboratorie de Crytogamie et Service de 
Systematique, Paris, France 


Hydration and Disinfestation 


Andrew Delaine, Australian Vine Improvement 
Association, Victoria, Australia 


122 pages, 55 pages - black+white photos, 
eight pages - color photos 
$100 plus $4.50 shipping, 

plus $7.25 sales tax for California orders. 


Order from PWV BOOKSHELE page 89. 


Buy One, Get One Free 


(It’s a package deal!) 


Here’s a PACKAGE DEAL designed specifically for processing and packaging professionals. PMMI’s PACK EXPO Las 
Vegas 1999 and the International Exposition for Food Processors (IEFP) are co-located this year, and ONE BADGE gets 
you into both of these INVALUABLE SHOWS. Over 900 EXHIBITORS are featuring packaging and processing equipment 
and related technologies. A PRACTICAL WORKSHOP series will help you explore solutions for your product lines. You can 
make ONE-ON-ONE CONNECTIONS and GET RESULTS from OEMs and suppliers in a relaxed working environment. 
It’s ao POWERFUL PAIR. Register online now by visiting WwW.packexpo.com /winery /Wv — or via fax-on-demand 


800-585-8098 (U.S. and Canada only) or by phone 703-243-8555. 


Plan your visit now: 
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October 18-20, 1999 


Sands Expo and 
Convention Center 


Las Vegas, NV 


The Custom Made Packaging 


and Processing Show 
JAD-WV-001 


Protecting the 
Fature of ‘your Wine! 


With the time and effort placed in getting your 
product to market, it doesn’t make sense to take 
chances on the bottling line. 


The Guardian™ is a resin cork offering easy usage 
on standard bottling equipment. It compresses 
and inserts easily, quickly sealing, locking 
in the freshness of your product. 


Please contact us for your 
FREE trial samples. 


THE GUARDIAN CORK COMPANY 


2123 N.W. 111th Street ¢ Des Moines, Iowa 50325-3788 USA 
Tel. (515) 331-2675 ¢ Fax (515) 270-6912 
E-mail: info@guardiancork.com 
web site: www.guardiancork.com 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
West Coast Jelinek Cork Ltd. 
Diablo Valley Packaging = New York 716/433-6963 
800/839-4680 Canada 905/827-4666 
Central and Eastern 
Europe 420/428 /388-327 
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by Dr. Richard Smart 


Trees in vineyards 


Once vineyards were developed according to a “slash and 
burn” policy. All vegetation was removed, and the land was 
leveled to make the job of vineyard establishment easier. 

Land leveling created problems, however, because invariably 
spots lacking top soil were created in the vineyard, and vines 
(and even weeds) would grow poorly where the subsoil was 
exposed. Today, modern vineyard developers are very careful 
to replace topsoil after leveling in order to maintain uniform 
vineyards. 

Now, we are also smarter about retaining vegetation, thanks 
largely to increasing environmental awareness, although there 
are aesthetic considerations as well. Many new vineyard own- 
ers insist that stately trees be retained and that the vineyards be 
fitted around them! And even if the owner does not feel so 
inclined, often local government will have some ordinance to 
limit tree clearing. 

In California, we are seeing beautiful old oaks saved from the 
vineyard developer’s bulldozer, and the same is happening 
with eucalyptus trees in Australia. I have seen similar efforts in 
Spain, Chile, and Argentina. Sadly, one Argentine vigneron 
went to very considerable trouble to save an old tree, only to 
have it destroyed by lightning! 


Problems caused by trees in vineyards 

Beautiful as they are, whether they are in the vineyard 
proper, along the perimeter as a windbreak, or on adjoining 
property, trees also cause problems. They do not always line up 
evenly with vine rows, and so gaps must be created in rows to 
accommodate the trees and provide access around them. At 
each break in the vine row, a new end assembly is required, 
which can be costly. 

Trees can be perching and roosting sites for birds that feed on 
grapes. However, they also provide roosting sites for birds of 
prey, which deter grape-feeding birds. 

The most common problem with trees, however, is that they 
compete with vines for nutrients and, particularly, for water. 
Vines near trees are frequently low vigor, especially if the trees 
are eucalyptus. Growers in Australia and California often expe- 
rience this effect, even when the vines are irrigated. 

Vines up to five vine rows from a tree, more than 70 feet into 
the vineyard, can be affected. The loss of vine vigor is much 
greater in vineyards that are not irrigated. 

Such competition from trees can be very costly. Consider a 
square, 2.5-acre vineyard with row spacing of 10 feet and with 
a windbreak of eucalyptus trees along one 300-foot boundary. 
Assume the vineyard is only moderately vigorous because of 
limited water, yielding five tons per acre where vines are unaf- 
fected by trees. Assume the tree roots affect the outside five 
rows, which total 15% of the vineyard area. Suppressed, 
because of competition from the trees, these vines produce only 
two tons per acre. The total loss in yield is 1.12 tons; the vine- 
yard yield is 11.4 tons instead of the 12.5 tons expected if the 
roots had not been present. 

With fruit valued at $1,500 per ton, the loss of income each 
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> year is $1,687, or approximately $5.60 per foot of outside row 
length. The greater the proportion of exterior boundary with 
trees, the worse the effect. Fortunately, the problem can be over- 
come for about $1.90 per foot, and the solution lasts for decades. 


Solutions to the problem 

Most people ignore the problem of tree root competition and 
accept it as inevitable, but something can be done. In New 
Zealand, shelter belts are planted around kiwifruit vineyards, 
and a special saw was developed to cut tree roots. This is a cir- 
cular saw about two meters in diameter with hardened teeth for 
cutting through the soil. Every few years, a narrow slot about 
one-inch wide is cut beside the trees, severing the roots down 
to one meter, though of course, they grow again, and pruning 
may even stimulate growth. 

One very successful solution to this problem has been used in 
an Australian (Victoria) vineyard for many years, and I have 
been suggesting it widely to clients with tree problems. I call the 
technique root guarding. 


The Scotchmans Hill solution 
I first saw the procedure at Scotchmans Hill, near Drysdale in 
Victoria, though I don’t know where it was developed. The 
technique has been used there since 1983. This is a windy area, 
and windbreaks are commonly planted to protect vineyards 
and livestock. 
The vineyard manager, Robin Brockett, was so impressed 
with the results he saw when he came to the vineyard in 1988 
J that he now installs root protection in all new vineyards with 
trees as windbreaks. 

Brockett reports he has seen vigorous vine growth within 15 
feet of 45-foot tall cypress trees where root protection is in place. 
Vines grow as if the trees were not present. Yet, where there is 
no root protection, vines in the outside rows grow poorly and 
produce no crop. Irrigating more does not help the vines, but it 
makes the trees grow better! Cypress roots are denser than 
eucalyptus and have been found 45 feet or more into the vine- 
yard. Cypress roots are normally in the topsoil at two feet or 
shallower. 

Scotchmans Hill’s root protection technique is simple. At the 
edge of the vineyard, a narrow trench (six inches wide) is dug 
with a trench digger to about three feet in depth. A three-foot- 
wide sheet of thick polyethylene plastic (about 8 mil [200 
microns in Australia] or about the thickness of a thin piece of 
cardboard) is laid vertically (on edge) in the trench, and the 
trench is then filled back in. 

How much does the job cost? Under optimum conditions in 
Northern California — with few rocks or roots to contend with 
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— two workers should be able to trench, install the plastic, 
and backfill a 300-foot trench three feet deep in about a day. 
Renting the equipment ($390, including rental, tax, insurance, 
fuel), buying the plastic ($36), and labor costs for two employ- 
ees ($145) at northern California rates total about $571 or 
about $1.90 per foot. 

Before the installation, about 7.5 acres of vineyards at 
Scotchmans Hill were not bearing due to tree root invasion. 
Installing the root protection cost around $1,890 (U.S.), and the 
annual increase in production was worth $11,025. Not a bad 
return on investment! 

When the root protection is installed, results are seen imme- 
diately. Vine growth improves markedly in the first year, and 
full yield is recovered in the second year. Vineyards no longer 
have variations, and healthy vines grow all the way to the vine- 
yard edge despite nearby trees. 

Brockett has seen no deleterious effects of the technique on 
tree growth in his vineyards with root guarding, even when the 
barrier is laid within six feet of the trunk. Presumably if tree 
growth is affected, this could be overcome by irrigating. There 
is no sign of the roots growing through or under the plastic, 
though the system has been successfully in place in some vine- 
yards now for 15 years. Other growers in the region are adopt- 
ing the technique. 


Another example of root protection 
Carol and Graham Rutter purchased a 30-acre property on 


New Holland 85-series 
The best vineyard crawler tractors available. 


¢ Steel or rubber tracks - Your choice for best traction and stability, or 
less ground disturbance on cover crops. 


e Gear transmissions for excellent fuel economy, accurate travel 
speeds, and maximum drawbar power. 


e Full-power, gear P.T.O. provides the plenty of power for spray rigs. 
© One-hand, effortless steering control - Exclusive “Steering-o-Matic” 


system gives you precise control in difficult terrain. 


e Excellent Parts Availability on our shelves, and overnight parts 
delivery from factory depot. 


e Covered by 1-year warranty, 


e  In-field, or in-shop maintenance and repairs. 
ic in the north coast area 
with 40 years of know-how. 


\// 
Redwood Equipment, Inc. N4 


4137 S. Moorland Ave, Santa Rosa, CA 95407 
(707) 586-1790 
Sales Rental 


NEW HOLLAND 


Parts Service Harvest Lease 
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the Mornington Peninsula of Victoria in 1994 and planted 2.5 
acres of Chardonnay in 1995. This vineyard was planted beside 
a well-established eucalyptus windbreak to the east, and adjoin- 
ing properties to the north and south are forested. 

The trees to the east caused the biggest problem, making it 
impossible to establish young vines in the first three rows. 
The vines failed to survive despite irrigation. In 1997, I sug- 
gested installing root guarding. In most areas, the Rutters 
used a double thickness of 8-mil plastic, but on the downhill 
side, weed mat was substituted, because it would stop root 
growth while allowing water to pass through. This solution 
overcame the potential problems of a perched water table due 
to impeded drainage. 

The results in this vineyard were dramatic. Some December 
1997 replants grew so well they produced crop in March 1999. 
The Rutters are now installing root guarding on the other side 
of the same windbreak, where a new vineyard is being planted. 
It is best to install the root protection at planting, so the growth 
of young vines is not inhibited. 


Conclusion 

Examples from these two vineyards show that tree root 
guarding is easy and very cost-effective. It will work equally as 
well in the northern or southern hemisphere. If you have tree 
roots affecting your vineyard, act now and improve your prof- 
its. As the costs here show, root guarding brings a great return 
on investment. | 
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BOTTLE SEAL] 


Makes the Difference 


A Tough, Flexible, Moisture Resistant Coating 
Which Preserves Freshness, Flavor & Fragrance 
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FDA Approved Waxes 12 FD&C Approved Colors 
Custom Colors Also Available 


For Single Source Reliablity - Choose Walnut Hill Waxes 
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Concise Guide to Winegrape Clones for 
Professionals, Second edition 
John Caldwell 56pp—$39.00 


Fourth Cool Climate Viticulture/Enology 
Conference Proceedings (1996) 

120 papers covering adaptation to environ- 
ment, vine stress physiology, ecologically- 
sound winegrape production, vineyard 
mechanization, flavor development in the 
vineyard and during fermentation, wine sen- 
sory attributes, understanding genetic basis 
for grape and wine production, economics 
and marketing. 640pp—$75.00 


Cooperage for Winemakers 

Geoffrey Schahinger, Bryce Rankine 
Manual on construction, maintenance, and 
use of oak barrels. User-friendly, informative 
text and photos. 112pp—$25.00 


Knowing and Making Wine 
Emile Peynaud 391 pp—$54.95 


Lexiwine 

Paul Cadiau 

English/French wine dictionary contains 
over 3,500 words and phrases on grape- 
growing and winemaking. $10.95 


Proceedings of 1998 seminar and 
workshop on Black Goo Symptoms and 
Occurrence of Grape Declines 
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Production of Grapes and Wines in Cool 

Climates 

David Jackson, Danny Shuster 
193pp—$24.95 paperback 


Rootstocks for Grapevines 

D.P. Pongracz 

Covers a wide variety of rootstock-related 
topics, reasons for grafting, soil adaptation, 
influence on crop quality and size, and gen- 
eral ampelography. 150pp—$30.00 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart/ M. Robinson 

Quality assurance in vineyards, canopy 
management and economics, improvement 
of canopy microclimates, importance of wine- 
grape canopies, construction of trellis 
systems. 88pp—$35.00 


The Taste of Wine 

Emile Peynaud 

A masterclass on the science, procedures, 
and vocabulary of the trade for the profes- 
sional. An essential work of reference for the 
amateur. 258pp-$39.95 


Techniques for Chemical Analysis and 
Stability Tests of Grape Juice and Wine 

Patrick lland, Andrew Ewart and John Sitters 
Sampling procedures, analytical methods 
and techniques, stability tests and fining trials 


USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM IN THIS ISSUE « Your wine books promptly shipped from one source. 


Terroir: The Role of Geology, Climate, 
and Culture in the Making of French 
Wines 

James E. Wilson 

Learn how geology affects where France’s 
finest wines grow and why one vineyard 
makes superior wine while its next door 
neighbor does not. 336pp-$50.00 


Using Grapevine Rootstocks, The 

Australian Perspective 

Peter May 

Use of rootstocks in Australia including phys- 

iology and factors affecting rootstock choice. 
62pp-$19.50 


Vines, Grapes & Wines 
The wine drinker’s guide to grape 
varieties 


Jancis Robinson 280pp-$27.95 


Viticulture, Vol. Il, 

Practices in Australia 

B.G. Coombe, P.R. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- 

ment, pruning, canopy management, irriga- 

tion, drainage and soil salinity, soil manage- 

ment and frost control; grapevine 

nutrition, grape pests, disease, protection. 
384pp—$42.50 


Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 

Selection of site, variety, and cultural prac- 
tices. Detailed climactic analysis of Austra- 
lian and world viticultural areas, evaluation of 
new viticultural sites and possible changes in 


Wine Analysis and Production 

B. Zoecklein, K. Fugelsang, 

B. Gump, F. Nury 

A practical understanding of quick screening 
assays, wet chemical and instrument analy- 
sis plus results and interpretation of wine- 
making. 512pp—$89.95 


Wine Growers Guide, New edition 

Philip Wagner 

Easy to understand essentials to establish 
a vineyard, pruning, training, vineyard man- 
agement, propagating vines, and vine 
ailments. 240pp—$19.95 


Wine Microbiology 

Kenneth C. Fugelsang 

Provides background information, step-by- 
step laboratory procedures, and interpreta- 
tion of results. 245pp-$79.95 


Winery Utilities 

Planning, Design, and Operation 

David Storm 

Describes each of the major components of 
winery utility systems for planning, design, 
and operation. 550pp-$99.00 


Winegrape Grower’s Guide (Oregon) 
Oregon Winegrowers’ Association 
Viticulturists, researchers, and winemakers 
combine efforts into 30 chapters on: Selec- 
tion of variety/site, rootstock, spacing, train- 
ing, trellising, grapevine propagation, fertili- 
zation, pest management, yield prediction, 
winter injury, vineyard economics. 
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Director, Viticulture & Enology Research Center (VERC) 
and Chair of the Department of Viticulture & Enology 
California State University, Fresno 

Proposed appointment: Professor with tenure, nine months. Proposed 
assignment: 12-month assignment as Julio R. Gallo Director, 
Viticulture & Enology Research Center and Chair of the new 
Department of Viticulture & Enology. Appointment will be 75% 
administrative, 25% research/outreach/teaching. The Director/Chair 
will be expected to provide leadership of the Center/ Department for 
the full range of responsibilities necessary to administer, develop, and 
operate programs including but not limited to: 1) planning and admin- 
istering academic programs; 2) formulating and implementing strate- 
gic plans and budgets; and 3) effectively representing the 
Center/Department. The successful candidate will be expected to 1) 
teach and conduct research consistent with expertise and program- 
matic needs; and 2) obtain extramural funding for Center/Department 
endeavors. Qualifications: Earned doctorate (Ph.D.) in botany, horti- 
culture, plant physiology or a closely related discipline and demon- 
strated expertise in viticulture and/or enology are required. 
Candidates having experience and familiarity with California grape 
and wine industries are preffered. Applicants must possess experience 
in research and extramural funding, a substantial record of refereed 
publications, strong oral and written communication skills, and the 
ability to work successfully with industry groups. Applicants with 
demonstrated expertise in financial management of grants/projects 
will be preferred. Salary: Dependent upon academic preparation and 
professional experience. Filing deadline: Open until filled. To ensure 
full consideration, applicants are encouraged to have all application 
information on file by August 13, 1999. 

For complete information, contact: Linda Alatorre, California 
Agricultural Technology Institute (CATI), California State University, 
Fresno, 2910 E Barstow Ave, M/S OF115, Fresno, CA 93740-8009, tel: 
559/278-2361, fax: 559/278-4849, email: lindaa@csufresno.edu. 


EURO-Machines offers: Willmes tankpresses used but reconditioned 
with warranty. Sizes available: 2,500L to 20,000L. For immediate 
information, call East 540/825-5700, West 707/864-5800; or fax: 
540/825-5789. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER WANTED: Growing Midwestern winery 
needs manager to handle duties of winemaker and vineyard manager. 
Vineyard knowledge required as 70% grapes grown on estate. 
Experience desired. Negotiable renumeration. Possible ownership 
options. Confidentiality guaranteed. Send resume: Fenn Valley Vine- 
yards, 6130 122nd Ave., Fennville, MI 49408. Fax: 616/561-2973; 
Phone: 616/561-2396. 


FOR SALE: Reconditioned BRAUD Grape Harvesters: Type 524: trac- 
tor pulled, updated shaker system, side conveyor and tank, powered 
wheels, up to 30% side slope correction. Prices start at mid-$40,000. 
Type 2720: self-propelled, 97hp, bow rod shaker system, 2 ton tank 
capacity or more, 4 WD, up to 30% side slope correction. Prices start 
at mid-$80,000. 

Please call Euro-Machines: East 540/825-5700 or fax: 540/825-5789; 
West 707/864-5800 or fax: 707/864-5879. 


FOR SALE: Reconditioned WILLMES Bladder Presses: Types WP 500, 
WP 1000, WP 1500, and WP 2300. Capacities from 1-5 tons. Prices 
start at $8,000, with full warranty. Please call Euro-Machines: East 
540/825-5700 or fax: 540/825-5789; West 707/864-5800; or fax: 
707/864-5879. 


“To boldly go ...” 


“l 


. where no one has gone before. Your five-year mission: 
to seek out and explore, strange new worlds.” Who can for- 
get the first time they heard those words? 

As I think about the end of the millennium and where the 
wine industry is headed in the next century, I’m reminded 
of these words and of the mission the crew of the Enterprise 
faced. At times I feel my crew at the winery and I must also 
boldly explore strange new worlds. Changes in the wine 
industry in the next five years, in my opinion, are going to 
be dramatic. 

As replanted vineyards come on-line and begin bearing 
fruit, winemakers will begin learning how to work with all 
this new fruit. With so many new clone and rootstock com- 
binations and so much new technology in the vineyards, it 
will be a while before we learn the best balance between 
yield and intensity. It also will be a while before we can 
determine the proper amount of oak necessary to comple- 
ment our wines. 

With this in mind, it is appropriate to review the major 
variables involved in choosing barrels. In general, I group 
these variables into five main categories: the cooper, wood 
source (terroir), seasoning, grain tightness, and toasting. All 
of these categories are undergoing changes, and a look at 
where they are and where they are going might help us all 
get where we're going. 


Coopers 

In many minds, the choice of cooper is the single most 
important variable in the barrel decision-making process, 
because the cooper’s style has such a big impact on the bar- 
rel. While choice of wood, length and type of seasoning, 
grain tightness, and toasting are all important, clearly the 
choice of cooper is a defining variable. 

From the 1980s to the early to mid-1990s, for example, 
Francois Fréres was frequently the barrel of choice for high- 
end Pinot Noir producers. This has changed lately because 
more Burgundian coopers have found their way to 
California in recent years. 

Coopers are in many ways like winemakers. Both are 
artists who rely on a certain amount of science to help them 
with their craft. Both have been plying their trade for hun- 
dreds of years. In both crafts, the individual can still have a 
significant impact on the style of the product. 

If you were to give identical sets of stave blanks to five 
different coopers, you would get five different barrels. Each 
cooper would impart his own style into the barrel. The 
same is true of winemakers. 

Like all great artists, great coopers evolve and change 
with the demands of the modern world. While their 
changes aren’t as swift as the development of the Internet, 
they nonetheless move slowly and surely in new directions. 

With the expansion of premium winemaking into many 
parts of the world, French coopers have been challenged to 
meet the rising demand for high-quality French oak barrels 
throughout the world. In addition to supplying as much 
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French oak as possible, they have also been exporting their ‘ 
expertise to the New World. In recent years, French-style 
coopered American oak has begun to rival French oak in 
quality. 

As the French coopers adjust to the demands of being 
multi-national suppliers, their coopering styles have also 
been adjusting. Technology is slowly invading the way bar- 
rels are made, providing a nice compliment to the tradi- 
tional art. Modern management and manufacturing tech- 
niques are slowly converting the family-run cooperage into 
a corporate player on the world stage. 

In addition, American coopers have been making posi- 
tive progress with American oak barrels. Gone are the 
charred whiskey barrels that tried to pass for wine barrels 
just a few short years ago. In their place are oak barrels 
made by coopers dedicated to the wine industry. At any- 
where from 25% to 50% the cost of French oak, these 
American oak barrels offer great value to winemakers. 

The next few years should see continued improvement in 
American oak barrels and continued fine-tuning in French 
oak. Greater consistency barrel-to-barrel and more diver- 
sity of choice in wood, grain, and toast should be the things 
to look for. 


Wood sources (terroirs) 

Never before have winemakers had such a choice of 
wood for their barrels. Only 25 years ago, the choice was 
either French oak or American oak, and that was about the 
extent of it. 

Now, with French oak, one can choose from among at 
least nine distinct sources or terroirs. Of these, six are well- 
known sources (Allier, Centre, Limousin, Nevers, Troncais, 
and Vosges). Three others (Argonne, Bertranges, and 
Jupilles) are less well-known and some are only available in 
limited quantities. There are other sources, but the wood is 
either blended or available in minute amounts. In addition, 
many French coopers offer house blends of various woods, 
and many will also accommodate custom-blend requests. 

The last few years have also seen a proliferation of 
American oak sources. Many coopers of American oak now 
offer at least two or three wood sources. While at least two 
coopers offer wood from Oregon (Quercus Garryana), the 
vast majority of American oak comes from the hardwood 
forests in the eastern U.S. 

The dominant species of American oak is Quercus Alba, 
but a handful of other, minor species find their way to some 
mills and are mixed in with Q. Alba. There is still much to 
learn about the various American oak species, sources, and 
their terroirs. (For more information about American oak 
terroirs, see PWV January/February 1999, “American oak in 
transition: A study of terroir,” page 59). 

In addition to the various French and American options, 
there is an increasing choice of other oak sources. Currently 
available in the market is oak from Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Lithuania, Slovenia, and Russia. 

The chapter on oak sources is still being written. While 
French oak appears to be firmly entrenched as the quality 
leader, followed closely by American oak, by no means is 
the race over. New oak species and sources are continually 
being explored, and the sources currently available are 
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being researched and tested for improvements in quality 
and diversity of sensory characters. 

It may be tempting to think that there is nothing like 
French oak for quality and subtlety. It should be noted, 
however, that until the beginning of the 20th century, 
French oak was regarded as inferior in quality and was 
used very sparingly by the best French wineries. Back then, 
oak from Russia, Germany, and other central European 
countries, as well as oak from Canada, was favored for 
quality wines. 


Seasoning 

One of the least understood and most complex aspects of 
high-quality oak barrels is the seasoning process. It is a 
well-established perception that 18 to 24 months of natural 
air drying is necessary for high-quality wine barrels. 

When the tree is felled and cut or split into staves, the 
wood contains anywhere from 35% to more than 50% water 
by weight. At the time of coopering, the moisture level in 
the staves has been reduced to between 12% and 16%. How 
the wood gets to this point and how long drying takes have 
a big impact on the resulting wine quality. 

Using artificial heat, such as a kiln, to achieve the desired 
moisture levels can trap unwanted components in the wood 
that can lead to harshness, bitterness, astringency, and raw 
or off-flavors. Does this mean that any use of a kiln or arti- 
ficial heat in the curing process is a negative factor? Maybe, 
maybe not. 

Even coopers who favor slow, natural air-dry curing are 
experimenting with artificial heat as a means of fine-tuning 
final moisture levels prior to coopering. In theory, if the 
wood has been properly dried and seasoned for 18, 24, or 36 
months, then adjusting the moisture level to some pre- 
determined optimum level prior to coopering should pre- 
sent no problem. In fact, this should help create better con- 
sistency on a barrel-to-barrel basis. 

Currently, most American oak is air-dried 18 to 24 months 
prior to coopering, while most French oak is air-dried 24 to 
36 months. Some coopers measure and monitor the weather 
during the curing process and make adjustments to supple- 
ment what nature does not provide; most do not. 

In the future, as technology improves and competition 
intensifies, there can be little doubt that coopers will 
explore various aspects of seasoning in great detail. Areas 
for research include the ambient humidity, temperatures, 
and levels of precipitation that the wood experiences dur- 
ing curing and ways to compensate when these factors vary 
from established optimum ranges. 

The amount of sunlight and its various visible and invis- 
ible spectrums will also be studied. The type and amount of 
sunlight can have a range of effects from wood degradation 
to the stimulation of microbial growth, which contributes to 
enzymatic actions within wood tissues. Bacteria, mycelium, 
and other organic forms will also be studied in detail to fur- 
ther understand their role in wood curing. 

Other major areas of concern would be the time necessary 
to cure and how much wood rotation should occur during 
curing. Though current industry practices suggest air dry- 
ing American oak longer than 24 months has little impact 
on quality, some experiments with American oak suggest 


otherwise. For example several wineries have bought their 
own wood, mostly American oak, and seasoned it at their 
winery or vineyard, then had it coopered. 

At Tonnellerie Francaise (Calistoga, CA), one client, 
Marco Cappelli at Swanson Vineyards (Rutherford, CA), 
has a keen interest in curing techniques. He air-dries the 
wood for at least three years or longer before having it 
coopered into barrels and has air-dried some American oak 
(Q. Alba sourced from Pennsylvania) as long as eight years. 
His personal preference is for five-year air-dried wood for 
most Swanson red wines. 

There are two particularly interesting things about 
Cappelli’s trials. When tasting the five-year American oak 
against some three-year air-dried French oak, I found that 
the wines were so similar that I probably couldn’t have 
identified which was the French oak in a blind tasting. 
Cappelli agrees with my assessment. The second and more 
convincing argument for longer seasoning of American oak 
was what happened at the cooperage. 

The saws and various other coopering machines and 
tools used at Tonnellerie Francaise were brought over from 
France and elsewhere in Europe. They were designed for 
the European species of oak, which is softer and less dense 
than American oak. 

Anew American oak barrel (60 gallon) weighs on average 
125 pounds versus 105 pounds for a French oak barrel, 
approximately a 20% difference. The denser American oak 
is harder on saws and various other coopering machines 
and tools. It chews up saw blades much faster than the 
French oak does, and maintenance levels are significantly 
higher when American oak is running through the 
machines. 

However, when the five-year air-dried American oak was 
coopered for Swanson, the Tonnellerie Francaise foreman 
reported that the wood went through the machines and 
bent and toasted much more like French oak than typical 
American oak. In other words, the extra air-drying time not 
only changed the organoleptic qualities of the wood, but it 
also changed the physical qualities. 

There is still much to learn about the contributions that 
seasoning makes to the wood and ultimately to the wine. 


Grain tightness 

Of all the variables in coopering, probably the most 
straightforward issue is grain tightness. In general, many 
winemakers believe the tighter the grain of the wood, the 
slower and more subtle the extraction of sensory elements 
into the wine. 

What is not straightforward is a common definition of 
what a tight- or loose-grained barrel is. As with the levels of 
toasting, the definition is subject to interpretation; one 
cooper’s tight grain may be another cooper’s medium 
grain. This can be frustrating when attempting to develop 
wine-style consistency over time. 

Years ago when I began doing grain-tightness experi- 
ments, I polled a number of winemakers and coopers for a 
definition of grain tightness. I wanted something that could 
be quantified. I got a wide range of responses. Some 
defined it by number of grains per inch, while others 
defined it by the size of the grains in millimeters. One 
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cooper considered grains under two millimeters to be tight. 
If you look at two millimeters on a ruler, that looks like a 
small, tight grain width. 

Coming up with a practical, quantified definition is fur- 
ther complicated because the grains are not uniformly 
spaced and can vary significantly from one end of the stave 
to the other. What seems like a tight-grained stave at one 
end can be medium-grained at the other end. 

After much deliberation, | came up with a working defi- 
nition in grains per inch. Loose grain staves average six 
grains per inch, medium staves average 12 grains, tight are 
18 grains, and extra tight are 24 grains per inch. This break- 
down is simple and fairly practical for measuring staves. 

Some coopers currently offer tight grain selections, but 
only in limited quantities. A few are separating staves sys- 
tematically on a large scale for barrel production. Perhaps 
technology will make sorting systems more practical and 
economical in the future. I envision some type of bar code 
reading device that could sort staves by grain patterns and 
do it in volume and economically. Sorting by hand seems to 
be too slow and impractical. 


Toasting 

Fire is such a primal thing. We all identify with it on 
many levels, deep in our psyches as well as in our sensory 
tracts. 


Panel Mount * PC Option — 


to program * Simple to ops 
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There is still much to be learned about toasting barrels for 
flavor. Toasting for flavor has really only been an important 
factor in coopering for about 20 years. Prior to that, barrels 
were certainly softened and bent into shape over a fire, but 
once the barrel was formed, it was quickly removed from 
the fire. Some barrels never saw fire, because they were 
bent with steam or immersed in hot water and then bent. 

These days the majority of French oak barrels are ordered 
in medium or medium-plus toast. This requires approxi- 
mately 20 to 40 minutes over a fire. With American oak, the 
toast levels are the same, but it takes approximately 45 to 60 
minutes to achieve the proper toast. This is primarily due to 
the greater density and weight of American oak. 

As with the definition of grain, there is no standard quan- 
tifiable definition for toasting levels. One cooper’s medium 
toast could be another cooper’s medium-plus toast. Each 
cooper has its own unique house style. Unfortunately, there 
is no easy solution to quantifying toast levels. My guess is 
that this will remain a loose definition, subject to each 
cooper’s own interpretation of what constitutes medium 
toast. 

Many coopers measure toasting temperatures inside and 
outside the barrel during the toasting process using an 
infrared heat sensor. The eventual goal is to be able to build 
fires to specific temperatures and then maintain, raise, or 
lower those temperatures at will. If this could be accom- 
plished on a commercial scale, it would have a very positive 
effect on toasting for flavors. You could literally dial in the 
proper toast temperatures to properly match a specific wine 
from a specific site. 

For high-quality wine barrels, toasting over an open, oak 
wood fire is currently the only way to go. In the past, exper- 
iments have been done with gas fires and electrical heating 
elements, but they have yet to yield satisfactory results.’ My 
guess is that these alternative methods will be explored and 
perhaps even perfected in the future. (But I hope not. 
Personally, I fancy the idea of my barrels being toasted the 
old-fashioned way, over an open oak fire.) 

As more research is done to explore toasting for flavors, 
methods will evolve that will allow for better measurement, 
control, and manipulation of the toasting temperatures. 
This will lead to richer, more interesting wines. 

Like the crew of the Enterprise, winemakers have much 
exploring to look forward to in the next five years. We must 
all be prepared to boldly go... 


Next time... 

Having a spice rack and using the spice rack to maximize 
flavors are different things. Next time, we'll explore strate- 
gies for using barrels to maximum advantage. a 
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Over 30 years experience in the design of water, wastewater, 
wastewater solids and utilities systems. Domestic and overseas 
experience with wineries producing table wines and sparkling wines 
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Excellent in-house database on process water use of all sizes of 
wineries. Obtain your utility design services from someone who 
knows the wine industry. 


STORM ENGINEERING 
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530/795-3506 


IN CANADA: 

6935 Oakwood Drive 

NIAGARA FALLS, Ontario L2E 685 
Ph: (905) 357-2930 or (905) 358-5202 
Fax: (905) 374-2930 

email: cri@crivellerbrew.com 
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THE POISON WE’VE ALL BEEN WAITING FOR 


The nematicide (nematode killer) that has been used historically to 
fumigate soils that were earmarked for vineyard planting is the chemt- 
cal compound methyl bromide (mb). Its effectiveness as a segmented- 
worm killer was never in doubt, but its unintended consequences have 
been a cause for concern and precipitated a frantic search by pre-plant 
soil fumigant manufacturers for a substitute. 

The bromide portion of methyl bromide has been identified as one of 
the culprits in the gradual erosion of the earth’s ultraviolet radiation 
protective cover, the ozone layer. Along with the chlorfluorocarbon com- 
pounds contained in some refrigerants, it will soon be phased out of use 
worldwide. ' 

Methyl bromide was originally targeted for elimination* by 
December 31, 1995, even though no substitute compound had been 
developed.” However, no federal enforcement of the ban occurred for 
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about three years after the 1995 deadline. In December Q 

1998, pressure was applied on Congress by farm inter- 

ests and as a result, the deadline for using mb was 

extended to 2005. However, as part of the extension com- 
promise, by the year 2000, levels of mb use must be reduced to 75% of 
what was used in 1993.’ 

One possible methyl bromide alternative, Telone C-35, is commer- 
cially available. Produced by Dow Agrosciences, Indianapolis, IN, the 
compound received federal registration (read EPA approval) in 
December 1998." 

Check with your local Pesticide Control Advisor (PCA) on avail- 
ability, costs, and effectiveness, as measured in new vineyard soil 


pre-treatments. : 

* The original ban on mb prohibited the U.S. production or importation of methyl bro- 
mide by December 31, 1995. The regulation did not prohibit the use of existing stocks, if 
available, after 1995. 


OSHA industrial audits and 
most common safety violations 


While it is boring and sometimes horrifying to review safety 
statistics, there are good lessons to be learned from them about 
how to avoid safety infractions in your winery. A previous PWV 
column (Winery Water & Waste, Nov/Dec 1997) reported the 
large number of OSHA staff auditors added as the result of a fed- 
eral budget increase. With the additional manpower, the likeli- 
hood of an OSHA safety audit of your winery has increased to a 
very high probability. 

The data cited here are more than three years old, however, 
the kinds and relative numbers of violations probably remain 
about the same over time. They give a good picture of what 
OSHA representatives will be looking for if they come to audit 


your facility. 

You will note, in examining the following table of industrial 
safety violations, that the largest number of infractions (3,528) 
resulted from the lack of a written program concerning haz- 
ardous materials; the lowest (634) was for faulty electrical system 
design and grounding. The costliest infraction item was for defi- 
cient or absent lockout/tagout programs resulting in $1,147,893 
in adjusted penalties. 

A PWV column in 1998 highlighted the importance of a lock- 
out/tagout program for all energy-related winery equipment, 
including steam, electricity, hydraulic systems, pressurized gas, 
and other equipment. (Winery Water & Waste, Jan/Feb 1998). 
Prominently absent are infractions for industrial lift truck (a.k.a.: 
forklifts) training and safety violations. A previous PWV column 
discussed the scope and content of a forklift safety program 
(Winery Water & Waste Sept/Oct, 1995), which became effective 
March 1, 1999. PWV will monitor the now mandatory forklift 
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Most important industrial safety violations in numbers of infractions and dollar amounts of fines. 
October 1, 1994, to September 30, 1995. 


Hazard communication (written program) 


Hazard communication (employee information and training) 
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Hazard communication (labeling containers) 


OSHA 200 log and summary 


Machine guarding (types of guarding) 


Lockout/tagout (written energy-control procedures) 


Lockout/tagout (establishment of an energy control program) 


Abrasive wheel machinery (exposure /adjustment/ guards) 


Standard Total Initial | Adjusted 
Total i Violations Penalty Penalty 
1910.1200(e)(1) 3,528 | $1,462,875 | $542,957 
— 
1910.1200(h) 2,238 969,675 380,675 
1910.1200(£)(5) 2,113 662,072 203,272 
1904.2(a) 1,833 959,890 555,304 
1910.212(a)(1) 1,446 | 3,425,329 908,230 
1910.147(c)(94) B70) eye; 882. 753,859 
1910.147(c)(1) 1,255} 1,431,285 492,011 
1910.21(b)(9) 252. 401,672 163,227 


First aid (eyewash/emergency shower facilities not in near proximity) 


1910.151(c) 


Mechanical power transmission (pulley guarding) 


Machine guarding (point of operation) 


1910.219(d)(1) 
1919.212(a)(3) 


Personal protective equipment (hazard assessment written certification / documentation) 


1910.132(d)(2) 


1,042 


809,768 


1,039 
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Wiring methods (flexible cords and cables) 


Hazard communication (MSDS available for each hazardous material) 


Lockout/tagout (training and communication) 


Electric (guarding of live parts) 


Abrasive wheel machinery (work rests) 


Guarding floor openings, platforms, and runways 


1910.305(g)(1) 


1910.1200(g)(1) 


1910.147(c)(7) 


1910.303(g)(2) 
1910.215(a)(4) 
1910.23(c)(1) 


OSHA Act General Duty Clause (employer must provide a safe work place for employees) 


Employee exposure and medical records (employee access and information) 


Electric wiring methods (identification) 


5(a)(1) 
1910.20(g)(1) 


1910.305(g)(2) 


Posting job safety and health poster OSHA #2203 


Electric (wiring methods, components, and equipment—cabinets, boxes /conductors) 


1903.2(a)(1) 
1910.305(b)(1) 


Electric (wiring methods, components, and equipment—cabinets, boxes/covers) 


1910.305(b)(2) 


Electric (wiring /design and protection, grounding) 


1910.304(f)(4) 


884,301 
3,761,196 


323,018 


DOS ITO 


847,855 


104,927 


122,008 


100,057 


192,990 
ODT, 926,520 
896 224,094 
859} 2,949,493 
857 703,333 


414,204 


1,039,910 
4,796,370 


49,975 


678 294,872 2133) 
49 | 107,370 48,182 
278/33), 108,616 

252,047 85,239 

634 393/223, 154,900 


operator skills and training program through published OSHA 
progress reports, which will be reported in a future column. 

David Storm is a consulting civil/sanitary engineer and the owner 
of the Winters Winery. He is also the author of the reference book 
Winery Utility Systems: Planning, Design and Operation. 
Chapman & Hall, NY, December 1996. 
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bungs this vear? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone. 
the Boswell bung easils 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


Adapted from Federal OSHA summary report of industrial safety violations, 40 CFR 1910.115, March 1996. 


1,147,893 


258,295 
155,505 


417,077 


814,460 
28,144 


DON’T MAKE WINE WITHOUT IT! 


Replacing your wooden 


stop to wicking and requires no 


pretreatment. Easy to place 


and remove, the Boswell bung 


provides extra protection for 


your Valuable barrels. The 


Pure and simple. 


For information contact The Boswell Company 
1000 Fourth St., Suite 360, San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 457-3955 « Fax (415) 457-0304 


Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
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Of dreams and consequences 


Truth or Consequences is a strange place. Bleached by New 
Mexico’s high desert sun, the town sold its name to an old time 
radio show. More recently, tabloids had a field day when a nude 
woman, wearing only a studded black leather collar, made her 
barefooted way to the highway. Sordid tales of sexual torture led 
to arrests, and as an overturned stone uncovers an anthill, a 
humid, teeming sub-culture of depravity was exposed. 

But that’s not the strangest stuff in Truth or Consequences, 
not by a long shot. Between Elephant Butte and the town of 
Truth or Consequences, just a mile or two farther than a sex 
slave has to run to escape the clutches of evil, sits the town of 
Engle. There, in the middle of the Rio Grande Valley, Jake 
Lorenzo gazed out at more than 60 acres of vineyard. A dream 
flourishes in this nightmarish place — rows of Chardonnay and 
Pinot Noir thriving in some desert oasis. 

This dream was too strange for the locals, too strange even for 
most Americans. This was a foreigner’s dream, a second-genera- 
tion foreign dream at that. The dream saw first light in the 
Champagne region of France in 1952, where Gilbert Gruet was the 
first to plant vineyards in Bethon (Marne.) “Mon dieu,” said his 
French neighbors. “He ees crazee to plant grapes in zat rockee desert.” 
Gilbert’s premier bottling of 400 cases came in the mid-1950s. His 
tenacious dedication to quality and perfection created a legacy of 
beautiful champagnes, until Gruet Champagne now produces 
one million bottles annually in France. 

Who knows what it is with the French? Jake Lorenzo thinks it is 
their ability to focus. They simply refuse to see any reality other 
than the one they imagine. “Zoot alor,” said Gilbert Gruet at a fam- 
ily meeting. “We must expand eef we are to provide for zee children. You 
must find your own rockee desert and make zee dream for yourselves.” 

So in 1984, Laurent Gruet, Farid Himeur, and Farid’s wife 
Nathalie moved to New Mexico and planted their first grapes 
near Elephant Butte in Southern New Mexico. The first harvest 
came to fruition in 1987, and in September of 1989, the American 
contingent of Gruets released the first Gruet Méthode 
Champenoise Brut and Blanc de Noir. There were 2,000 cases, and 
it was good. It was better than good. It was terrific, so terrific that 
they now sell out of an annual production of 35,000 cases. Great 
sparkling wine in New Mexico? Whodda thunk it? 

Recently, Jake Lorenzo sat with Laurent and Farid at the beauti- 
ful new Gruet Winery in Albuquerque. We were tasting Laurent’s 
initial attempt to produce Pinot Noir from his New Mexico vine- 
yard. The wine was crisp and varietal, bright with cherry flavors 
and rich with just the right balance of oak. I thought, “Pinot Noir in 
New Mexico?” If anyone can do it, it’s these two. 

Laurent popped the cork on a bottle of one of their initial 1987 
releases. The wine had that gorgeous fat yeasty aroma that only 
the best sparklers ever think about. There was no hint of oxida- 
tion, but rather a crisp, elegant aroma of fresh fruit with the tini- 
est touch of roasted nuts. The fine beads enlivened the tongue, 
and the rich flavors washed down leaving a grand aftertaste 
that refreshed and satisfied at the same time. I complimented 
Laurent and Farid on the success of their dream. 

Farid pointed across the table, “It is our dream, but we could 
not have done it without the help of our friends from the Wine 
Patrol.” 

Indeed, for across the table sat Ken Shoemaker and Doug 
Diefenthaler, whose New Mexico Wine Patrol is the finest distrib- 
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by Jake lorenzo : 


ution company in all of America. Doug and Ken 
had more than 20 years of retail and wholesale 
- experience when they started the Wine Patrol in 
1989. Fed up with the consolidation of whole- 
salers, disgusted that fine small wineries were 
getting no representation, mindful that the wine world is a 
wonderland of tastes and flavors that goes far beyond 
Chardonnay, Merlot, and Cabernet Sauvignon, they bit the 
financial bullet. They put themselves on the line with a bank 
and started the New Mexico Wine Patrol, a distribution com- 
pany that would specialize in fine small producers. 

Talk about a dream. Jake Lorenzo has to tell you, New Mexico 
is not the place you'd think could revolutionize the distribution 
business. The entire population of the state is 1.5 million, of 
which 16% are Native Americans and 45% are Hispanic, not 
your traditional wine-consuming cultures. New Mexico is 47" 
out of 50 states in per capita income, and 50% of the New 
Mexico population is at or below federally mandated poverty 
levels. This is the truth of New Mexico. Doug and Ken now reap 
the consequences of their actions. 

Their idea was to select the finest of the small wineries, to 
give the best service imaginable, and to educate anyone who 
would listen to the pleasures of fine wine. They began selling 
the best wine New Mexico had to offer, which meant Gruet and 
the small La Vina Winery. Next they selected a tiny block of fine 
small wineries; Gundlach Bundschu, Qupe, Sanford, Babcock, 
Ventana, and Diamond Wine Imports. The wines quickly found 
their niche, especially among the great restaurants of Santa Fe, 
Taos, and Albuquerque. 

Ken and Doug called themselves Wine Rangers. Their mis- 
sion was to select and serve. They tore around the state in their 
van, making deliveries well into the night. Need something for 
Sunday? Call Ken and Doug. Need someone to train staff on 
Thursday night? Call Ken and Doug. Want to acquire a wine no 
one else has heard of? Call Ken and Doug. If you need it, they’Il 
get it. If you want to learn about it, they’Il teach you. You got a 
wine problem; they’ve got the answer. The New Mexico Wine 
Patrol had mounted up, and they were riding hard. 

The word got out, and wineries came clamoring for their help. 
Want Oregon wines? How about Adelsheim, Bethel Heights, Elk 
Cove, Foris, Sokol Blosser, and Willakenzie. California wineries 
lined up and took a number. Bonny Doon, Calera, Diamond 
Creek, Dunn, Duckhorn, Kistler, Laurel Glen, Marietta, Coppola, 
Pahlmeyer, Saintsbury, Seghesio, and Spottswoode. They got the 
best of France, Spain, Italy, and Australia. It didn’t matter if you 
were big or small, rich or poor, pompous or down home. If the 
wine was great, if your heart was in it, if you loved the life, then 
the Wine Patrol was with you. 

As the Wine Patrol prospered, and their dream became real- 
ity, they deputized others to help. “We know where the gold is 
buried,” says Ken. 

“And the only riches that never tarnish are the currency of 
friendship,” says Doug. 

Jake Lorenzo loves dreamers, whether they succeed or not. 
It’s enough just to see them try. Taking a leap of faith, investing 
in your dreams is a courageous act. Thank God, people try. 
Sometimes they even succeed. High up on the desert plateau of 
New Mexico, Gruet Méthode Champenois and the New Mexico 
Wine Patrol pursue their dreams and turn them into truth. 

Frenchmen and cowboys. There’s no telling the conse- 
quences of that. B 
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